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Seven American Classics. 



WASHINGTON IRVING, 

17 83-18 59. 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pitss, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky. 

Castle of Indolence, 



FIRST READING. 



cog-n&men, surname. 
fold, foals. 

tn-gra't/-at-/ng, insinuating. 
in-vefer-ate, deep-rooted. 



laud, praise. 

pro-pen' ai-ty, bent of mind. 
gua'vera, rapid vibrations. 
withe (with), a band of twigs. 



In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they 
always prudently shortened sail, and implored the pro- 
tection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a 
small market-town or rural port, which by some is called 
Greensburgh, but which is more generally and properly 
known by the name of Tarrytown. 

This name was given, we are told, in former days, by 
the good housewives of the adjacent country, from the 
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inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about 
the village tavern on market-days. Be that as it may, 
I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it for 
the sake of being precise and authentic. Not far from 
this village, perhaps about two miles, there is a little 
valley, or rather lap of land, among high hills, which is 
one of the quietest places in the whole world. A small 
brook glides through it, with just murmur enough to 
lull one to repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail 
or tapping of a woodpecker is almost the only sound 
that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it 
at noontime, wKen all nature is peculiarly quiet, and 
was startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the 
sabbath stillness around and was prolonged and rever- 
berated by the angry echoes. If ever I should wish 
for a retreat, whither I might steal from the world and 
its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of 
a troubled life, I know of none more promising than 
this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the pecul- 
iar character of its inhabitants, who are descendants 
from the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen 
has long been known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, 
and its rustic lads are called the " Sleepy Hollow boys " 
throughout all the neighboring country. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the place 
was bewitched by a High-German doctor, during the 
early days of the settlement ; others, that an old Indian 
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chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his pow- 
wows there before the country was discovered by Mas- 
ter Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still con- 
tinues under the sway of some witching power, that 
holds a spell over the minds of the good people, causing 
them to walk in a continual revery. They are given 
to all kinds of marvelous beliefs, are subject to trances 
and visions, and frequently see strange sights, and hear 
music and voices in the air. The whole neighborhood 
abounds with local tales, haunted spots, and twilight 
superstitions ; stars shoot and meteors glare oftener 
across the valley than in any other part of the country, 
and the nightmare, with her whole nine fold, seems to 
make it the favorite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure 
on horseback, without a head. It is said by some to be 
the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been 
carried away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle 
during the Revolutionary War, and who is ever and 
anon seen by the country-folk hurrying along in the 
gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His 
haunts are not confined to the valley, but extend at 
times to the adjacent roads, and especially to the vicin- 
ity of a church at no great distance. Indeed, certain 
of the most authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and collating the float- 
ing facts concerning this specter, allege that, the body 
of the trooper having been buried in the churchyard, 
the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly 
quest of his head; and that the rushing speed with 
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which he sometimes passes along the hollow like a mid- 
night blast is owing to his being belated and in a 
hurry to get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows ; and the specter is 
known at all the country firesides by the name of the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have 
mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of 
the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one 
who resides there for a time. However wide awake 
they may have been before they entered that sleepy 
region, they are sure, in a little time, to inhale the 
witching influence of the air, and begin to grow imagin- 
ative, to dream dreams and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud ; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here 
and there embosomed in the. great state of New York, 
that population, manners, and customs remain fixed ; 
while the great torrent of migration and improvement, 
which is making such incessant changes in other parts 
of this restless country, sweeps by them unobserved. 
They are like those little nooks of still water which 
border a rapid stream, where we may see the straw 
and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving 
in their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of the 
passing current. Though many years have elapsed 
since I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I 
question whether I should not still find the same trees 
and the same families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
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period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane ; who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, "tarried," 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecti- 
cut, a state which supplies the Union with pioneers 
for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth 
yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and country 
schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane was not inap- 
plicable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels, and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together. His head was small, and flat at 
top, with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long 
snipe nose, so that it looked like a weathercock perched 
upon his spindle neck to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see hiim striding along the profile of a hill on a 
windy day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering 
about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius 
of famine descending upon the earth, or some scare- 
crow eloped from a cornfield. 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs ; the windows partly 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, 
and stakes set against the window-shutters ; so that, 
though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would 
find some embarrassment in getting out, — an idea 
most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van 
Houten, from the mystery of an eel-pot. 
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The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely but pleas- 
ant situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a 
brook running close by, and a formidable birch-tree 
growing at one end of it. From hence the low mur- 
mur of his pupils' voices, conning over their lessons, 
might be heard in a drowsy summer's day, like the hum 
of a beehive ; interrupted now and then by the authori- 
tative voice of the master, in the tone of menace or 
command ; or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of 
the birch as he urged some tardy loiterer along the 
flowery path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a 
conscientious man, and ever bore in mind the golden 
maxim, "Spare the rod and spoil the child." Ichabod 
Crane's scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was 
one of those cruel potentates of the school who joy in 
the smart of their subjects : on the contrary, he admin- 
istered justice with discrimination rather than severity, 
taking the burden off the backs of the weak, and lay- 
ing it on those of the strong. Your mere puny strip- 
ling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod, was 
passed by with indulgence; but the claims of justice 
were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, 
who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the birch. All this he called " doing his duty 
by their parents ; " and he never inflicted a chastise- 
ment without following it by the assurance, so consola- 
tory to the smarting urchin, that " he would remember 
it and thank him for it the longest day he had to live." 

When school-hours were over, he was even the com- 
panion and playmate of the larger boys ; and on holi- 
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day afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones 
home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or good 
housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts of the 
cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him to keep on good 
terms with his pupils. The revenue arising from his 
school was small, and would have been scarcely suffi- 
cient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and, though lank, had the dilating powers of an 
anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, he was, 
according to country custom in those parts, boarded 
and lodged at the houses of the farmers whose children 
he instructed. With these he lived successively a week 
at a time ; thus going the rounds of the neighborhood, 
with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses 
of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 
of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as 
mere drones, he had various ways of rendering himself 
both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labors of their farms, helped 
to make hay, mended the fences, took the horses to 
water, drove the cows from pasture, and cut wood for 
the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway with which he lorded it in 
his little empire, the school, and became wonderfully 
gentle and ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes of 
the mothers by petting the children, particularly the 
youngest ; and like the lion bold, which whilom so mag- 
nanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a child 
on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot, for whole 
hours together. 
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In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks, in psalmody. 
It was a matter of no little vanity to him, on Sundays, 
to take his station in front of the church gallery, with 
a band of chosen singers ; where, in his own mind, he 
completely carried away the palm from the parson. 
Certain it is, his voice resounded far above all the rest 
of the congregation ; and there are peculiar quavers 
still to be heard in that church, and which may even be 
heard half a mile off, quite to the opposite side of the 
mill-pond, on a still Sunday morning, which are said to 
be legitimately descended from the nose of Ichabod 
Crane. Thus, by divers little make-shifts, in that ingen- 
ious way which is commonly denominated "by hook 
and by crook," the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably 
enough, and was thought, by all who understood noth- 
ing of the labor of head-work, to have a wonderfully 
easy life of it. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 



SECOND READING. 



afder (awl-), a tree that grows in 

moist ground. 
b^v'/f flock, company. 
corit study over, peruse. 
c6nch (kdnk)y a marine shell. 
gaud, ornament, gaudiness. 
know'ing-lyf purposely. 
lin^aey^wobl-SByt stuff made of linen 

and wool mixed. 



per-dm'bU'/a-ti'ons, walks. 
por-tenfous, ominous, wonderful. 
quaHtetf mercy. 
8tom'ach-er (stum'a-kerjy a feminine 

ornament of dress. 
su-per-niymer'a-ry, unusual. 
Bwcuns, rustic gallants. 
trSsBedf skewered. 
vaHlet, poor fellow. 



The schoolmaster is generally a man of some impor- 
tance in the female circle of a rural neighborhood, 
being considered a kind of idle, gentlemanlike person- 
age, of vastly superior taste and accomplishments to the 
rough country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning 
only to the parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to 
occasion some little stir at the tea-table of a farmhouse, 
and the addition of a supernumerary dish of cakes or 
sweetmeats, or peradventure the parade of a silver 
teapot. Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 
happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. How 
he would figure among them in the churchyard, between 
services on Sundays ! gathering grapes for them from 
the wild vines that overran the surrounding trees ; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the 
tombstones ; or sauntering, with a whole bevy of them, 
along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond ; while the 
more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly back, 
envying his superior elegance and address. 
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From his half-itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house, so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of great erudition, 
for he had read several books qjtiite through, and was a 
perfect master of Cotton Mather's History of New 
England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, he most 
firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, 
and his power of digesting it, were equally extraordi- 
nary ; and both had been increased by his residence in 
this spellbound region. No tale was too gross or mon- 
strous for his capacious swallow. It was often his 
delight, after his school was dismissed in the afternoon, 
to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover bordering 
the little brook that whimpered by his schoolhouse, 
and there con over old Mather's direful tales, until the 
gathering dusk of the evening made the printed page a 
mere mist before his eyes. 

Then, as he wended his way by swamp and stream 
and awful woodland, to the farmhouse where he hap- 
pened to be quartered, every sound of nature, at that 
witching hour, fluttered his excited imagination, — the 
moan of the whippoorwill from the hillside, the boding 
cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm, the dreary 
hooting of the screech-owl, or the sudden rustling in 
the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The 
fireflies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the darkest 
places, now and then startled him, as one of uncommon 
brightness would stream across his path ; and if by 
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chance a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
blundering flight against him, the poor varlet was ready 
to give up the ghost, with the idea that he was struck 
with a witch's token. His only resource on such occa- 
sions, either to drown thought or drive away evil spir- 
its, was to sing psalm-tunes ; and the good people of 
Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an even- 
ing, were often filled with awe at hearing his nasal 
melody, " in linked sweetness long drawn out/' floating 
from the distant hill or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they 
sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting 
and spluttering along the hearth, and listen to their 
marvelous tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted 
fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, and 
haunted houses, and particularly of the headless horse- 
man, or Galloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they 
sometimes called him. He would delight them equally 
by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens 
and portentous sights and sounds in the air, which pre- 
vailed in the earlier times of Connecticut ; and would 
frighten them wofully with speculations upon comets 
and shooting-stars ; and with the alarming fact that the 
world did absolutely turn round, and that they were 
half the time topsy-turvy ! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
cuddling in the chimney-corner of a chamber that was 
all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood-fire, and\ 
where, of course, no specter dared to show its face, it ' 
was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent 
walk homewards. What fearful shapes and shadows 
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beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a 
snowy night ! With what wistful look did he eye every 
trembling ray of light streaming across the waste fields 
from some distant window ! How often was he ap- 
palled by some shrub covered with snow, which, like a 
sheeted specter, beset his very path ! How often did 
he shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own 
steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet, and dread to 
look over his shoulder, lest he should behold some 
uncouth being tramping close behind him ! and how 
often was he thrown into complete dismay by some 
rushing blast, howling among the trees, in the idea that 
it was the Galloping Hessian on one of his nightly 
scourings ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness ; and 
though he had seen many specters in his time, and 
been more than once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in 
his lonely perambulations, yet daylight put an end to 
all these evils ; and he would have passed a pleasant 
life of it, in despite of the Devil and all his works, if his 
path had not been crossed by a being that causes more 
perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the 
whole race of witches put together, and that was — a 
woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled one 
evening in each week to receive his instructions in 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a 
blooming lass of fresh eighteen ; plump as a partridge, 
ripe and melting and rosy-cheeked as one of her father's 
peaches, and universally famed, not merely for her 
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beauty, but her vast expectations. She was withal a 
little of a coquette, as might be perceived even in her 
dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modern fash- 
ions, as most suited to set off her charms. She wore 
the ornaments of »pure yellow gold which her great- 
great-grandmother had brought over from Saardam ; 
the tempting stomacher of the olden time, and withal 
a provokingly short petticoat, to display the prettiest 
foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards 
the sex ; and it is not to be wondered at that so tempt- 
ing a morsel soon found favor in his eyes, — more espe- 
cially after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. 
Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriv- 
ing, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is 
true, sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond the 
boundaries of his own farm ; but with those every thing 
was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He was satis- 
fied with his wealth, but not proud of it ; and piqued 
himself upon the hearty abundance, rather than the 
style in which he lived. 

His stronghold was situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks 
in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A 
great elm-tree spread its broad branches over it, at the 
foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and 
sweetest water, in a little well formed of a barrel, and 
then stole sparkling away through the grass, to a neigh- 
boring brook, that bubbled along among alders and 
dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast 
barn, that might have served for a church, every win- 
dow and crevice of which seemed bursting forth with 
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the treasures of the farm ; the flail was busily resound- 
ing within it from morning to night ; swallows and mar- 
tins skimmed twittering about the eaves ; and rows of 
pigeons, some with one eye /turned up, as if watching 
the weather, some with their heads under their wings, 
or buried in their bosoms, and others swelling and coo- 
ing and bowing about their dames, were enjoying the 
sunshine on the roof. 

Sleek unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose 
and abundance of their pens, whence sallied forth, now 
and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. 
A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an 
adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks ; regi- 
ments of turkeys were gobbling through the farmyard, 
and guinea-fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered 
housewives, with their peevish, discontented cry. Be- 
fore the barn-door strutted the gallant rooster, that 
pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, 
clapping his burnished wings, and crowing in the pride 
and gladness of his heart, — sometimes tearing up the 
earth with his feet, and then generously calling his 
ever-hungry family of wives and children to enjoy the 
rich morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue's mouth watered as he looked up5n 
his sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In 
his devouring mind's eye he pictured to himself every 
roasting-pig running about with a pudding in his stom- 
ach, and an apple in his mouth ; the pigeons were snug- 
ly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a 
coverlet of crust ; the geese were swimming in their 
own gravy, and the ducks pairing cozily in dishes, like 
snug married couples, with a decent competency of 
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onion-sauce. In the porkers he saw carved out the 
future sleek side of bacon and juicy relishing ham ; not 
a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its giz- 
zard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of 
savory sausages ; and even bright chanticleer himself 
lay sprawling on his back in a side-dish, with uplifted 
claws, as if craving that quarter which his chivalrous 
spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow-lands, 
the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat and Indian 
corn, and the orchards burthened with ruddy fruit, 
which surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, 
his heart yearned after the damsel who was to inherit 
these domains, and his imagination expanded with the 
idea, how they might be readily turned into cash, and 
the money invested in immense tracts of wild land, and 
shingle palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy 
already realized his hopes, and presented to him the 
blooming Katrina, with a whole family of children, 
mounted on the top of a wagon loaded with household 
trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling beneath ; and 
he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt 
af her heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart 
was complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, 
with high-ridged but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the 
style handed down from the first Dutch settlers ; the 
low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, 
capable of being closed up in bad weather. Under this 
were hung flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry. 
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and nets for fishing in the neighboring river. Benches 
were built along the sides for summer use ; and a great 
spinning-wheel at one end, and a churn at the other, 
showed the various uses to which this important porch 
might, be devoted. From this piazza the wandering 
Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the center of 
the mansion and the place of usual residence. Here, 
rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of 
wool ready to be spun ; in another, a quantity of linsey- 
woolsey just from the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and 
strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in gay fes- 
toons along the wall, mingled with the gaud of red pep- 
pers ; and a door left ajar gave him a peep into the best 
parlor, where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany 
tables shone like mirrors ; andirons, with their accom- 
panying shovel and tongs, glistened from their covert 
of asparagus-tops ; mock oranges and conch-shells dec- 
orated the mantelpiece ; strings of various-colored birds* 
eggs were suspended above it ; a great ostrich-egg was 
hung from the center* of the room ; and a corner cup- 
board, knowingly left open, displayed immense treasures 
of old silver and well-mended china. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 



THIRD READING. 



A'Ch/Tha, a Homeric hero. 
bfade, a sharp-witted, dashuig fellow. 
Sr^rant wandering. 
gor^get, collar. 



moii'te'ro, forester's. 
ranfi'po/e, wild, roving. 
Bup'ple-jack (sUp^pl-)^ a flexible 
walking-cane. 



From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, 
and his only study was how to gain the affections of 
the peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enter- 
prise, however, he had more real difficulties than gen- 
erally fell to the lot of a knight-errant of yore, who 
seldom had any thing but giants, enchanters, fiery 
dragons, and such-like easily conquered adversaries, to 
contend with ; and had to make his way merely through 
gates of iron and brass, and walls of adamant, to the 
castle-keep, where the lady of his heart was confined, — 
all which he achieved as easily as a man would carve 
his way to the center of a Christmas-pie ; and then the 
lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, 
on the contrary, had to win his way to the heart of a 
country coquette, beset with a labyrinth of whims and 
caprices, which were for ever presenting new difficulties 
and impediments ; and he had to encounter a host of 
fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, the numer- 
ous rustic admirers who beset every portal to her heart, 
keeping a watchful and angry eye upon each other, but 
ready to fly out in the common cause against any new 
competitor. 
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Among these the most formidable was a burly, roar- 
ing, roistering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, ac- 
cording to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, 
the hero of the country round, which rang with his 
feats of strength and hardihood. He was broad-shoul- 
dered and double-jointed, with short curly black hair, 
and a bluff but not unpleasant countenance, having a 
mingled air of fun and arrogance. From his herculean 
frame and great powers of limb, he had received the 
nickname of Brom Bones, by which he was universally 
known. He was famed for great knowledge and skill 
in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horseback as a 
Tartar. He was foremost at all races and cock-fights ; 
and, with the ascendency which bodily strength ac- 
quires in rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, set- 
ting his hat on one side, and giving his decisions with 
an air and tone admitting of no gainsay or appeal. He 
was always ready for either a fight or a frolic, but had 
more mischief than ill-will in his composition ; and, 
with all his overbearing roughness, there was a strong 
dash of waggish good-humor at bottom. He had three 
or four boon companions, who regarded him as their 
model, and at the head of whom he scoured the coun- 
try, attending every scene of feud or merriment for 
miles round. In cold weather he was distinguished by 
a fur cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox's tail ; and 
when the folks at a country gathering descried this 
well-known crest at a distance, whisking about among a 
squad of hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. 
Sometimes his crew would be heard dashing along past 
the farmhouses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like 
a troop of Don Cossacks ; and the old dames, startled 
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out of their sleep, would listen for a moment till the 
hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, " Ay, 
there goes Brom Bones and his gang ! " The neighbors 
looked upon him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and 
good-will ; and, when any madcap prank or rustic brawl 
occurred in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and 
warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallan- 
tries ; and, though his amorous toyings were something 
like the gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet 
it was whispered that she did not altogether discourage 
his hopes. Certain it is, his advances were signals for 
rival candidates to retire, who felt no inclination to 
cross a lion in his amours ; insomuch that, when his 
horse was seen tied to Van Tassel's paling on a Sunday 
night, — a sure sign that his master was courting, or, 
as it is termed, "sparking," within, — all other suitors 
passed by in despair, and carried the war into other 
quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend ; and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the com- 
petition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He 
had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and perse- 
verance in his nature : he was in form and spirit like 
a supple-jack, — yielding, but tough; though he bent, 
he never broke ; and, though he bowed beneath the 
slightest pressure, yet the moment it was away, he 
was as erect, and carried his head as high, as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madness ; for he was not a man to be 
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thwarted in his amours, any more than that stormy 
lover, Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his advances 
in a quiet and gently insinuating manner. Under cover 
of his character of singing-master, he made frequent 
visits at the farmhouse ; not that he had any thing to 
apprehend from the meddlesome interference of parents, 
which is so often a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. 

Bait Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul ; he loved 
his daughter better even than his pipe, and, like a rea- 
sonable man and an excellent father, let her have her 
way in every thing. His notable little wife, too, had 
enough to do to attend to her housekeeping and man- 
age her poultry ; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and 
geese are foolish things, and must be looked after, but 
girls can take care of themselves. Thus, while the 
busy dame bustled about the house, or plied her spin- 
ning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest Bait would 
sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, watching the 
achievements of a little wooden warrior, who, armed 
with a sword in each hand, was most valiantly fighting 
the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In the mean 
time Ichabod would carry on his suit with the daughter 
by the side of the spring under the great elm, or saun- 
tering along in the twilight, that hour so favorable to 
the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of 
riddle and admiration. Some seem to have but one 
vulnerable point, or door of access ; while others have 
a thousand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand 
different ways. It is a great triumph of skill to gain 
the former, but a still greater proof of generalship to 
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maintain possession of the latter ; for a man must battle 
for his fortress at every door and window. He who 
wins a thousand common hearts is therefore entitled to 
some renown ; but he who keeps undisputed sway over 
the heart of a coquette is indeed a hero. Certain it is, 
this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones ; 
and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his Advances, 
the interests of the former evidently declined ; his horse 
was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday nights, 
and a deadly feud gradually arose between him and the 
preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his na- 
ture, would fain have carried matters to open warfare, 
and have settled their pretensions to the lady according 
to the mode of those most concise and simple reasoners, 
the knights-errant of yore, — by single combat ; but 
Ichabod was too conscious of the superior might of his 
adversary to enter the lists against him : he had over- 
heard a boast of Bones, that he would "double the 
schoolmaster up, and lay him on a shelf of his own 
schoolhouse ; " and he was too wary to give him an 
opportunity. 

There was something extremely provoking in this 
obstinately pacific system ; it left Brom no alternative 
but to draw upon the funds of rustic waggery in his 
disposition, and to play off boorish practical jokes upon 
his rival. Ichabod became the object of whimsical 
persecution to Bones and his gang of rough-riders. 
They harried his hitherto peaceful domains, smoked out 
his singing-school by stopping up the chimney, broke 
into the schoolhouse at night, in spite of its formida- 
ble fastenings of withe and window-stakes, and turned 
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every thing topsy-turvy, so that the poor schoolmaster 
began to think all the witches in the country held their 
meetings there. But what was still more annoying, 
Brom took all opportunities of turning him into ridicule 
in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog 
whom he taught to whine ih the most ludicrous man- 
ner, and 'introduced as a rival of Ichabod's to instruct 
her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situation 
of the contending powers. On a fine autumnal after- 
noon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the 
lofty stool whence he usually watched all the concerns 
of his little literary realm. In his hand he swayed a 
ferule, that scepter of despotic power; the birch of jus- 
tice reposed on three nails behind the throne, a constant 
terror to evil-doers ; while on the desk before him might 
be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited weap- 
ons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins, such as 
half-munched apples, pop-guns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and 
whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. Ap- 
parently there had been some appalling act of justice 
recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master, and a kind of buzzing 
stillness reigned throughout the schoolroom. 

It was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a 
negro, in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, a round-crowned 
fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted 
on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which 
he managed with a rope by way of halter. He came 
clattering up to the school door, with an invitation to 
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Ichabod to attend a merry-making, or " quilt ing-frolic," 
to be held that evening at Mynheer Van TasseFs ; and, 
having delivered his message with that air of impor- 
tance and effort at fine language which a negro is apt to 
display on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over 
the brook, and was seen scampering away up the Hol- 
low, full* of the importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
schoolroom. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons without stopping at trifles ; those who were 
nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those who 
were tardy had a smart application now and then in the 
rear, to quicken their speed or help them over a tall 
word. Books were flung aside without being put away 
on the shelves ; inkstands were overturned, benches 
thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose an 
hour before the usual time, bursting forth like a legion 
of young imps, yelping and racketing about the green 
in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half- 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, 
and, indeed, only suit of rusty black, and arranging his 
locks by a bit of broken looking-glass that hung up in 
the schoolhouse. That he might make his appearance 
before his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he 
borrowed a horse from the farmer with whom he was 
domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman of the name of 
Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly mounted, issued 
forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. 

But it is meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic 
story, give some account of the looks and equipments 
of my hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode was 
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a broken-down plow-horse, that had outlived almost 
every thing but his viciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagged, with a ewe neck, and a head like a hammer ; 
his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with 
burrs ; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral ; but the other had the gleam of a genuine 
devil in it. Still he must have had fire and mettle in 
his day, if we may judge from the name he bore of Gun- 
powder. He had, in fact, been a favorite steed of his 
master's, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious 
rider, and had infused, very probably, some of his own 
spirit into the animal ; for, old and broken down as he 
looked, there was more of the lurking devil in him than 
in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly 
up to the pommel of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers' ; he carried his whip perpendicu- 
larly in his hand, like a scepter, and, as his horse jogged 
on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping 
of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top 
of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might be 
called ; and the skirts of his black coat fluttered out 
almost to the horse's tail. Such was the appearance 
of Ichabod and his steed, as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such 
an apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad day- 
light. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day ; the sky 
was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and 
golden livery which we always associate with the idea 
of abundance. The forests had put on their sober brown 
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and yellow, while some trees of the tenderer kind had 
been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks be- 
gan to make their appearance high in the air ; the bark 
of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of beech 
and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighboring stubble-field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
In the fullness of their revelry they fluttered, chirping 
and frolicking, from bush to bush and tree to tree, 
capricious from the very profusion and variety around 
them. There was the honest cock-robin, the favorite 
game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud, querulous 
note : and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable 
clouds ; and the golden-winged woodpecker, with his 
crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid 
plumage ; and the cedar-bird, with its red-tipped wings 
and yellow-tipped tail, and its little montero cap of 
feathers ; and the blue-jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his 
gay light-blue coat and white underclothes, screaming 
and chattering, nodding and bobbing and bowing, and 
pretending to be on good terms with every songster of 
the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever 
open to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On 
all sides he beheld vast stores of apples, some hanging 
in oppressive opulence on the trees, some gathered into 
baskets and barrels for the market, others heaped up in 
rich piles for the cider-press. Farther on he beheld 
great fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping 
from their leafy coverts, and holding out the promise of 
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cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow pumpkins 
lying beneath them, turning up their fair round bodies 
to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies ; and anon he passed the fragrant 
buckwheat-fields, breathing the odor of the beehive, and, 
as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his mind 
of dainty slap-jacks, well buttered, and garnished with 
honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of 
Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts 
and "sugared suppositions," he journeyed along the 
sides of a range of hills which look out upon some of 
the goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun 
gradually wheeled his broad disk down into the west. 
The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and 
glassy, except that here and there a gentle undulation 
waved and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant 
mountain. A few amber clouds floated in the sky, 
without a breath of air to move them. The horizon 
was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into^a 
pure apple green, and from that into the deep blue of 
the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody 
crests of the precipices that overhung some parts of the 
river, giving greater depth to the dark-gray and purple 
of their rocky sides. A sloop was loitering in the dis- 
tance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail 
hanging uselessly against the mast ; and, as the reflec- 
tion of the sky gleamed along the still water, it seemed 
as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 



FOURTH READING. 



ar^rantf notorious. 

co¥/'4)oys, during the American Rev- 
olution, guerrillas with British sym- 
pathies, who robbed those that had 
taken the oath of allegiance to 
Congress. 

fo-ray*, a sudden incursion. 

myt/heer, in the Hollandish speech 



a title equivalent to Mr., Sir; it 
here means a Dutchman. 

0'// koek f'lit., oti-cake)t a cake fried 
in lard. 

queued (kud), twisted into a queue 
or pigtail. 

Ute^h-Ute (tcU-(i'tdt)y private con- 
versation. 



It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of the Herr Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country : old 
farmers, a spare, leathern-faced race, in homespun coats 
and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and magnifi- 
cent pewter buckles ; their brisk withered little dames, 
in close crimped caps, long-waisted short gowns, home- 
spun petticoats, with scissors and pincushions, and gay 
calico pockets hanging on the outside ; buxom lasses, 
almost as antiquated as their mothers, excepting where 
a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, 
gave symptoms of city innovation ; the sons, in short 
square-skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass 
buttons, and their hair generally queued in the fashion 
of the times, especially if they could procure an eel- 
skin for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the 
country as a potent nourisher and strengthener of the 
hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, 
having come to the gathering on his favorite steed 
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Daredevil, a creature, like himself, full of mettle and 
mischief, and which no one but himself could manage. 
He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, 
given to all kinds of tricks, which kept the rider in 
constant risk of his neck ; for he held a tractable well- 
broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms 
that burst upon the enraptured ga^e of my hero as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tassel's mansion, — 
not those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxu- 
rious display of red and white, but the ample charms of 
a genuine Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous 
time of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of cakes of 
various and almost indescribable kinds, known only to 
experienced Dutch housewives ! There was the dough- 
ty doughnut, the tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and 
crumbling cruller ; sweet-cakes and short-cakes, ginger- 
cakes and honey-cakes, and the whole family of cakes. 

And then there were apple-pies and peach-pies and 
pumpkin-pies ; besides slices of ham and smoked beef ; 
and, moreover, delectable dishes of preserved plums 
and peaches and pears and quinces, not to mention 
broiled shad and roasted chickens, together with bowls 
of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty 
much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly 
teapot sending up its clouds of vapor from the midst — 
Heaven bless the mark ! I want breath and time to dis- 
cuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to 
get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was 
not in so great a hurry as his historian, but did ample 
justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart 
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dilated in proportion as his skin was filled with good 
cheer, and whose spirits rose with eating as some men's 
do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling his large 
eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with the possi- 
bility that he might one day be lord of all this scene of 
almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. Then he 
thought how soon he'd turn his back upon the old 
schoolhouse, snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van 
Ripper and every other niggardly patron, and kick any 
itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to 
call him comrade. 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests 
with a face dilated with content and good-humor, round 
and jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable atten- 
tions were brief, but expressive, being confined to a 
shake of the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, 
and a pressing invitation to "fall to, and help them- 
selves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room or hall summoned to the dance. The musician 
was an old gray-headed negro, who had been the itiner- 
ant orchestra of the neighborhood for more than half a 
century. His instrument was as old and battered as 
himself. The greater part of the time he scraped on 
two or three strings, accompanying every movement of 
the bow with a motion of the head, bowing almost to 
the ground and stamping with his foot whenever a fresh 
couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as 
upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fiber about 
him, was idle ; and to have seen his loosely hung frame 
in full motion, and clattering about the room, you would 
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have thought St. Vitus himself, that blessed patron of 
the dance, was figuring before you in person. He was 
the admiration of all the negroes, who, having gathered, 
of all ages and sizes, from the farm and the neighbor- 
hood, stood forming a pyramid of shining black faces at 
every door and window, gazing with delight at the 
scene, rolling their white eyeballs, and showing grin- 
ning rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could the 
flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and joy- 
ous } The lady of his heart was his partner in the 
dance, and smiling graciously in reply to all his amor- 
ous oglings; while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with 
love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in one 
corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted 
to a knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, 
sat smoking at one end of the piazza, gossiping over 
former times, and drawing out long stories about the 
war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, was one of those highly favored places which 
abound with chronicle and great men. The British 
and American line had run near it during the war ; it 
had, therefore, been the scene of marauding, and in- 
fested with refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of border 
chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to enable 
each story-teller to dress up his tale with a little be- 
coming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his recol- 
lection, to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British 
frigate with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud 
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breastwork, only that his gun burst at the sixth dis- 
charge. And there was an old gentleman who shall be 
nameless, being too rich a mynheer to be lightly men- 
tioned, who, in the battle of White Plains, being an 
excellent master of defense, parried a musket-ball with 
a small-sword, insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz 
round the blade, and glance off at the hilt : in proof of 
which he was ready at any time to show the sword, 
with the hilt a little bent. There were several more 
that had been equally great in the field, not one of whom 
but was persuaded that he had a considerable hand in 
bringing the war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and 
apparitions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich 
in legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and 
superstitions thrive best in these sheltered, long-settled 
retreats ; but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of our country 
places. Besides, there is no encouragement for ghosts 
in most of our villages, for they have scarcely had time 
to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have traveled 
away from the neighborhood ; so that when they turn 
out at night to walk their rounds, they have no ac- 
quaintance left to call upon. This is perhaps the rea- 
son why we so seldom hear of ghosts, except in our 
long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 
to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a conta- 
gion in the very air that blew from that haunted region ; 
it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies 
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infecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow 
people were present at Van Tassel's, and, as usual, 
were doling out their wild . and wonderful legends. 
Many dismal tales were told about funeral trains, and 
mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major Andr6 was 
taken, and which stood in the neighborhood. Some 
mention was made also of the woman in white that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often 
heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, having 
perished there in the snow. The chief part of the 
stories, however, turned upon the favorite specter of 
Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been 
heard several times of late, patrolling the country ; and, 
it was said, tethered his horse nightly among the graves 
in the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems al- 
ways to have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. 
It stands on a knoll surrounded by locust-trees and 
lofty elms, from among which its decent whitewashed 
walls shine modestly forth, like Christian purity beam- 
ing through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope 
descends from it to a silver sheet of water, bordered 
by high trees, between which peeps may be caught at 
the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass- 
grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead 
might rest in peace. On one side of the church ex- 
tends a wide woody dell, along which raves a large 
brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. 
Over a deep black part of the stream, not far from the 
church, was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the 
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road that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly 
shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom about 
it, even in the daytime, but occasioned a fearful dark- 
ness at night. 

Such was one of the favorite haunts of the headless 
horseman, and the place where he was most frequently 
encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most 
heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horse- 
man returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and 
was obliged to get up behind him ; how they galloped 
over bush and brake, over hill and swamp, until they 
reached the bridge ; when the horseman suddenly turned 
into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, and 
sprang away over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice 
marvelous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light 
of the Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He 
affirmed that, on returning one night from the neigh- 
boring village of Sing-Sing, he had been overtaken by 
this midnight trooper ; that he had offered to race with 
him for a bowl of punch, and should have won it too, 
for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but, just 
as they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, 
and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 
listeners only now and then receiving a casual gleam 
from the glare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of Icha- 
bod. He repaid them in kind with large extracts from 
his invaluable author. Cotton Mather, and added many 
marvelous events that had taken place in his native 
State of Connecticut, and fearful sights which he had 
seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 
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The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and 
were heard for some time rattling along the hollow 
roads and over the distant hills. Some of the damsels 
mounted on pillions behind their favorite swains ; and 
their light-hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding 
fainter and fainter until they gradually died away, — 
and the late scene of noise and frolic was all silent and 
deserted. 

Ichabod only lingered behind, according to the cus- 
tom of country lovers, to have a tite-a-tite with the 
heiress, fully convinced that he was now on the high 
road to success. What passed at this interview I will 
not pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. Some- 
thing, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he 
certainly sallied forth, after no very great interval, with 
an air quite desolate and chop-fallen. O these women ! 
these women ! Could that girl have been playing off 
any of her coquettish tricks } Was her encouragement 
of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure her 
conquest of his rival } Heaven only knows, not I ! 

Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the air 
of one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather than a 
fair lady's heart. Without looking to the right or left 
to notice the scene of rural wealth on which he had so 
often gloated, he went straight to the stable, and with 
several hearty cuffs and kicks roused his steed most 
uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in which 
he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of corn 
and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and clover. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 



FIFTH READING. 



dog'sf^eaPf the corner of a leaf in a 
book, turned down like the ear of 
a dog. 

gol//in, ghost. 

lafer-al, at the side. 



ped-a-gogue, schoolmaster. 
scdthed, blasted, damaged. 
ama/f'C/othea, breeches. 
stave, a staff or metrical portion. 
ye&men (y^)i countrymen, farmers^ 



It was the very witching-time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued his travels home- 
wards, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above 
Tarrytown, and which he had traversed so cheerily in 
the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. 
Far below him the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and 
indistinct waste of waters, with here and there the tall 
mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor under the land. 
In the dead hush of midnight he could even hear the 
barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of the 
Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only to give 
an idea of his distance from this faithful companion of 
man. Now and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a 
cock, accidentally awakened, would sound far, far off, 
from some farmhouse away among the hills ; but it was 
like a dreaming sound in his ear. No signs of life oc- 
curred near him^ but occasionally the melancholy chirp 
of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull-frog 
from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, 
and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had 
heard in the afternoon now came crowding upon his 
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recollection. The night grew darker and darker ; the 
stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving 
clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had 
never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, 
approaching the very place where many of the scenes of 
the ghost-stories had been laid. 

In the center of the road stood an enormous tulip- 
tree, which towered like a giant above all the other 
trees of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of land- 
mark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large 
enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down 
almost to the earth, and rising again into the air. It 
was connected with the tragical story of the unfortu- 
nate Andr6, who had been taken prisoner hard by, and 
was universally known by the name of Major Andre's 
tree. The common people regarded it with a mixture 
of respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy for 
the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the 
tales of strange sights and doleful lamentations told 
concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle : he thought his whistle was answered ; it was 
but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. 
As he approached a little nearer^ he thought he saw 
something white hanging in the midst of the tree : he 
paused, and ceased whistling ; but, on looking more nar- 
rowly, perceived that it was a place where the tree had 
been scathed by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. 
Suddenly he heard a groan, — his teeth chattered, and 
his knees smote against the saddle : it was but the 
rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as they were 
swayed about by the breeze. He passed the tree in 
safety, but new perils lay before him. 
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About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly 
wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley's Swamp. 
A few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge 
over this stream. On that side of the road where the 
brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, 
matted thick with wild grape-vines, threw a cavernous 
gloom over it. To pass this bridge was the severest 
trial. It was at this identical spot that the unfortunate 
Andr6 was captured, and under the covert of those chest- 
nuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed who 
surprised him. This has ever since been considered a 
haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the 
schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump : he summoned up, however, all his resolution, 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and 
attempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; but in- 
stead of starting forward, the perverse old animal made 
a lateral movement, and ran broadside against the 
fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the delay, 
jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily 
with the contrary foot : it was all in vain. His steed 
started, it is true ; but it was only to plunge to the op- 
posite side of the road, into a thicket of brambles and 
alder-bushes. 

The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel 
upon the starveling ribs of- old Gunpowder, who dashed 
forward snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand just 
by the bridge with a suddenness that had nearly sent 
his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment 
a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the 
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sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the 
grove, on the margin of the brook, he beheld something 
huge, misshapen, black, and towering. It stirred not, 
but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic 
monster ready to spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done } To turn and 
fly was now too late ; and, besides, what chance was 
there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which 
could ride upon the wings of the wind } Summoning 
up, therefore, a show of courage, he demanded. in stam- 
mering accents, "Who are you.*^" He received no 
reply. He repeated his demand in a still more agitated 
voice. Still there was no answer. Once more he 
cudgeled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and, 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor 
into a psalm-tune. 

Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself in 
motion, and with a scramble and a bound stood at once 
in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark 
and dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horse- 
man of large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse 
of powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jog- 
ging along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had 
now got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight 
companion, and bethought Jjimself of the adventure of 
Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quick- 
ened his steed in hopes of leaving him behind. The 
stranger, however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. 
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Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag 
behind : the other did the same. His heart began to 
sink within him ; he endeavored to resume his psalm- 
tune, but his parched tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and he could not utter a stave. There was 
something in the ihoody and dogged silence of this per- 
tinacious companion that was mysterious and appalling. 

It was soon fearfully accounted for. On mounting a 
rising ground, which brought the figure of his fellow- 
traveler in relief against the sky, gigantic in height, 
arid muflBed in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on 
perceiving that he was headless ! But his horror was 
still more increased on observing that the head, which 
should have rested on his shoulders, was carried before 
him on the pommel of the saddle : his terror rose to 
desperation ; he rained a shower of kicks and blows 
upon Gunpowder, hoping by a sudden movement to 
give his companion the slip, but the specter started full 
jump with him. Away then they dashed, through 
thick and thin, stones flying, and sparks flashing, at 
every bound. Ichabod's flimsy garments fluttered in 
the air, as he stretched his long lank body away over 
his horse's head in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow ; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed 
with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an oppo- 
site turn, and plunged headlong down the hill to the 
left. This road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded . 
by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses 
the bridge famous in goblin story ; and just beyond 
swells the green knoll on which stands the white- 
washed church. 
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As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskill- 
ful rider an apparent advantage in the chase ; but just 
as he had got half way through the hollow, the girths 
of the saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from 
under him. He seized it by the pommel, and endeav- 
ored to hold it firm, but in vain ; and had just time to 
save himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the 
neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it 
trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment the 
terror of Hans Van Ripper's wrath passed across his 
mind, — for it was his Sunday saddle, — but this was 
no time for petty fears ; the goblin was hard on his 
haunches, and (unskillful rider that he was !) he had 
much ado to maintain his seat, sometimes slipping on 
one side, sometimes on the other, and sometimes jolted 
on the high ridge of his horse's backbone with a vio- 
lence that he verily feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The waver- 
ing reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook 
told him that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls 
of the church dimly glaring under the trees beyond. 
He recollected the place where Brom Bones's ghostly 
competitor had disappeared. " If I can but reach that 
bridge," thought Ichabod, " I am safe." 

Just then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 
ing close behind him : he even fancied that he felt his 
hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and 
old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge ; he thundered 
over the resounding planks ; he gained the opposite 
side : and now Ichabod cast a look behind, to see if his 
pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of 
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fire and brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising 
in his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his head 
at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge the horrible mis- 
sile, but too late. It encountered his cranium with a 
tremendous crash : he was tumbled headlong into the 
dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin 
rider passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found, without 
his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master's gate. Ichabod did 
not make his appearance at breakfast. Dinner-hour 
came ; but no Ichabod ! The boys assembled at the 
schoolhouse, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook ; but no schoolmaster. 

Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasiness 
about the fate of poorT[chabod and his saddle. An in- 
quiry was set on foot, and after diligent investigation 
they came upon his traces. In one part of the road 
leading to the church was found the saddle trampled in 
the dirt ; the tracks of horses' hoofs, deeply dented in 
the road, and evidently at furious speed, were traced 
to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad part 
of the brook where the water ran deep and black, was 
found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close be- 
side it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body (rf the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Rij^per, 
as executor of his estate, examined the bundle which 
contained all his worldly effects. They con^t^d of 
two shirts and a half, two stocks for the neck, a pair or 
two of worsted stockings, an old pair of cor<Juroy small- 
clothes, a rusty razor, a book of psalm-tunes full of 
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dog's-ears, and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the schoolhouse, they belonged to the 
community ; excepting Cotton Mather's History of 
Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and a book of 
dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet 
of foolscap much scribbled and blotted in several fruit- 
less attempts to make a copy of verses in honor of the 
heiress of Van Tassel. 

These magic books and the poetic scrawl were forth- 
with consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper, who 
froni that time forward determined to send his children 
no more to school, observing that he never knew any 
good come of this same reading and writing. Whatever 
money the schoolmaster possessed — and he had re- 
ceived his quarter's pay but a day or two before — he 
must have had about his person at the time of his dis- 
appearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the 
church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, 
and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been 
found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others, were called to mind ; and when they 
had diligently considered them all, and compared them 
with the symptoms of the present case, they shook 
th^ir heads, and came to the conclusion that Ichabod 
had been carried off by the Galloping Hessian. As he 
was a bachelor, and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled 
his head a/r»y more about him ; the school was removed 
to a different quarter of the hollow, and another peda- 
gogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down to New 
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York on a visit several years after, brought home the 
intelligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive ; that he 
had left the neighborhood, partly through fear of the 
goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortifica- 
tion at having been suddenly dismissed by the heiress ; 
that he had changed his quarters to a distant part of 
the country ; had kept school and studied law at the 
same time ; had been admitted to the bar, turned poli- 
tician, electioneered, written for the newspapers, and 
finally had been made a justice of the Ten-pound Court. 

Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rival's disap- 
pearance conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph 
to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing 
whenever the story of Ichabod was related, and always 
burst into a hearty laugh at the mention of the pump- 
kin ; which led some to suspect that he knew more about 
the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country-wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that Icha- 
bod was spirited away by supernatural means ; and it is 
a favorite story, often told about the neighborhood 
round the winter evening fire. The bridge became 
more than ever an object of superstitious awe ; and that 
may be the reason why the road has been altered of 
late years, so as to approach the church by the border 
of the mill-pond. The- schoolhouse, being deserted, 
soon fell to decay, and was reported to be haunted by 
the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue ; and the 
plowboy, loitering homeward of a still summer even- 
ing, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting 
a melancholy psalm-tune among the tranquil solitudes 
of Sleepy Hollow. 
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J. FENIMORE COOPER. 



1789-1851. 



WASHINGTON AND THE SPY.» 



aid^'de^camp (dd-de-kihtg), an officer 

who carries a general's orders. 
def'er-ence, great respect 



dY'wulge, to reveal. 
doub-hon' (diib-lddn), a Spanish coin 
= ^i5to^i6. 



It was at the close of a stormy day in the month of 
September, that a large assemblage of officers was col- 
lected near the door of a building that was situated in 
the heart of the American troops, who held the Jerseys. 
The age, the dress, and the dignity of deportment of 
most of these warriors, indicated them to be of high 
rank ; but to one in particular was paid a deference and 
obedience that announced him to be of the highest. 
His dress was plain, but it bore the usual military dis- 
tinctions of command. He was mounted on a noble 
animal, of a deep bay ; and a group of young men, in 
gayer attire, evidently awaited his pleasure, and did his 
bidding. Many a hat was lifted as its owner addressed 
this officer ; and, when he spoke, a profound attention, 
exceeding the respect of mere* professional etiquette, 
was exhibited on every countenance. 

At length the general raised his own hat, and bowed 
gravely to all around him. The salute was returned, 
and the party dispersed, leaving the officer without a 
single attendant except his body-servants and one aid- 

* From The Spy. 
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de-camp. Dismounting, he stepped back a few paces, 
and for a moment viewed the condition of his horse 
with the eye of one who well understood the animal, 
and then, casting a brief but expressive glance at his 
aide, he retired into the building, followed by that 
gentleman. 

On entering an apartment that was apparently fitted 
for his reception, he took a seat, and continued for a 
long time in a thoughtful attitude, like one in the 
habit of communing much with himself. During this 
silence, the aid-de-camp stood in expectation of his 
orders. At length the general raised his eyes, and 
spoke in those low, placid tones that seemed natural to 
him. 

" Has the man whom I wished to see arrived, sir } ** 
"He waits the pleasure of your excellency.*' 
"I will receive him here, and alone, if you please." 
The aide bowed and withdrew. In a few minutes the 
door again opened, and a figure, gliding into the apart- 
ment, stood modestly at a distance from the general, 
without speaking. His entrance was unheard by the 
officer, who sat gazing at the fire, still absorbed in his 
own meditations. Several minutes passed, when he 
spoke to himself in an undertone. 

" To-morrow we must raise the curtain, and expose 
our plans. May Heaven prosper them ! " 

A slight movement made by the stranger caught his 
ear, and he turned his head, and saw that he was not 
alone. He pointed silently to the fire, toward which 
the figure advanced, although the multitude of his gar- 
ments, which seemed more calculated for disguise than 
comfort, rendered its warmth unnecessary. A second 
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mild and courteous gesture motioned to a* vacant chair, 
but the stranger refused it with a modest acknowledg- 
ment. Another pause followed, and continued for some 
time. At length the officer arose, and, opening a desk 
that was laid upon the table near which he sat, took 
from it a small but apparently heavy bag. 

" Harvey Birch," he said, turning to the stranger, 
" the time has arrived when our connection must cease ; 
henceforth and for ever we must be strangers." 

The peddler dropped the folds of the great-coat that 
concealed his features, and gazed for a moment ear- 
nestly at the face of the speaker ; then, dropping his 
head upon his bosom, he said meekly, — 

"If it be your excellency's pleasure." 

"It is necessary. Since I have filled the station 
which I now hold, it has become my duty to know 
many men, who, like yourself, have been my instru- 
ments in procuring intelligence. You have I trusted 
more than all ; I early saw in you a regard to truth and 
principle, that, I am pleased to say, has never deceived 
me : you alone know my secret agents in the city, and 
on your fidelity depend, not only their fortunes, but 
their lives." 

He paused, as if to reflect, in order that full justice 
might be done to the peddler, and then continued, — 

" I believe you are one of the very few that I have 
employed who have acted faithfully to our cause ; and, 
while you have passed as a spy of the enemy, have 
never given intelligence that you were not permitted to 
divulge. To me, and to me only of all the world, you 
seem to have acted with a strong attachment to the 
liberties of America." 
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During this address, Harvey gradually raised his 
head from his bosom, until it reached the highest point 
of elevation ; a faint tinge gathered in his cheeks, and, 
as the officer concluded, it was diffused over his whole 
countenance in a deep glow, while he stood proudly 
swelling with his emotions, but with eyes that modestly 
sought the feet of the speaker. 

" It is now my duty to pay you for these services ; 
hitherto you have postponed receiving your reward, and 
the debt has become a heavy one. I wish not to under- 
value your dangers ; here are a hundred doubloons ; you 
will remember the poverty of our country, and attribute 
to it the smallness of your pay." 

The peddler raised his eyes to the countenance of the 
speaker; but, as the other held forth the money, he 
moved back, as if refusing the bag. 

"It is not much for your services and risks, I ac- 
knowledge," continued the general, "but it is all that I 
have to offer ; at the end of the campaign, it may be in 
my power to increase it." 

" Does your excellency think that I have exposed my 
life, and blasted my character, for money } " 

" If not for money, what then } " 

"What has brought your excellency into the field.? 
For what do you daily and hourly expose your precious 
life to battle and the halter } What is there about me 
to mourn, when such men as you risk their all for our 
country.? No — no — no — not a dollar of your gold 
will I touch : poor America has need of it all ! " 

The bag dropped from the hand of the officer, and 
fell at the feet of the peddler, where it lay neglected 
during the remainder of the interview. The officer 
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looked steadily at the face of his companion, and 
continued, — 

" There are many motives which might govern me, 
that to you are unknown. Our situations are different. 
I am known as the leader of armies ; but you must 
descend into the grave with the reputation of a foe to 
your native land. Remember that the veil which con- 
ceals your true character can not be raised in your years 
— perhaps never." 

Birch again lowered his face, but there was no yield- 
ing of the soul in the movement. 

" You will soon be old ; the prime of your days is 
already past : what have you to subsist on } *' 

"These!" said the pedler, stretching forth his hands, 
that were already embrowned with toil. 

"But those may fail you ; take enough to secure a sup- 
port to your age. Remember your risks and cares. I 
have told you that the characters of men who are much 
esteemed in life depend on your secrecy : what pledge 
can I give them of your fidelity } " 

"Tell them," said Birch, advancing, and unconsciously 
resting one foot on the bag, "tell them that I would not 
take the gold ! " 

The composed features of the officer relaxed into a 
smile of benevolence, and he grasped the hand of the 
peddler firmly. 

" Now, indeed, I know you ; and although the same 
reasons which have hitherto compelled me to expose 
your valuable life will still exist, and prevent my openly 
asserting your character, in private I can always be your 
friend : fail not to apply to me when in want or suffer- 
ing, and so long as God giveth to me, so long will I 
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freely share with a man who feels so nobly and acts so 
well. If sickness or want should ever assail you, and 
peace once more smile upon our efforts, seek the gate 
of him whom you have so often met as Harper, and he 
will not blush to acknowledge you in his true char- 
acter." 

" It is little that I need in this life, *' said Harvey : 
" so long as God gives me health and honest industry, I 
can never want in this country ; but to know that your 
excellency is my friend, is a blessing that I prize more 
than all the gold of England's treasury.*' 

The officer stood for a few moments in the attitude 
of intense thought. He then drew to him the desk, 
and wrote a few lines on a piece of paper, and gave it to 
the peddler. 

** That Providence destines this country to some great 
and glorious fate, I must believe, while I witness the 
patriotism that pervades the bosoms of her lowest citi- 
zens," he said. " It must be dreadful to a mind like 
yours to descend into the grave, branded as a foe to 
liberty ; but you already know the lives that would be 
sacrificed, should your real character be revealed. It is 
impossible to do you justice now, but I fearlessly intrust 
you with this certificate.^ Should we never meet again, 
it may be serviceable to your children." 

"Children ! " exclaimed the peddler, "can I give to a 
family the infamy of my name } " 

' "Circumstances of political importance, which involve the lives 
and fortunes of many, have hitherto kept secret what this paper now 
reveals. Harvey Birch has for years been a faithful and unrequited 
servant of his country. Though man does not, may God reward him 
for his conduct I " 

"Geo. Washington." 
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The officer gazed at the strong emotion he exhibited 
with pain, and he made a slight movement toward the 
gold ; but it was arrested by the expression of his com- 
panion's face. Harvey saw the intention, and shook his 
head, as he continued more mildly, — 

"It is indeed a treasure that your excellency gives 
me ; it is safe too. There are men living who could 
say that my life was nothing to me, compared to your 
secrets. The paper that I told you was lost, I swallowed 
when taken last by the Virginians. It was the only time 
I ever deceived your excellency, and it shall be the last. 
Yes, this is indeed a treasure to me ; perhaps," he con- 
tinued, with a melancholy smile, " it may be known after 
my death who was my friend ; but if it should not, there 
are none to grieve for me." 

" Remember," said the officer, with strong emotion, 
" that in me you will always have a secret friend ; but 
openly I can not know you." 

" I know it, I know it," said Birch ; " I knew it when 
I took the service. 'Tis probably the last time that I 
shall ever see your excellency. May God pour down 
his choicest blessings on your head ! " He paused, and 
moved toward the door. The officer followed him with 
eyes that expressed deep interest. Once more the 
peddler turned, and seemed to gaze on the placid but 
commanding features of the general with regret and 
reverence, and then, bowing low, he withdrew. 

The armies of America and France were led by their 
illustrious commander against the enemy under Corn- 
wallis, and terminated a campaign in triumph that had 
commenced in difficulties. Great Britain soon after be- 
came disgusted with the war ; and the independence of 
the States was acknowledged. 
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As years rolled by, it became a subject of pride among 
the different actors in the war, and their descendants, 
to boast of their efEorts in the cause which had confess- 
edly heaped so many blessings upon their country ; but 
the name of Harvey Birch died away among the multi- 
tude of agents who were thought to have labored in 
secret against the rights of their countrymen. His 
image, however, was often present to the mind of the 
powerful chief, who alone knew his true character ; and 
several times did he cause secret inquiries to be made 
into the other's fate, one of which only resulted in any 
success. By this he learned that a peddler of a different 
name, but similar appearance, was toiling through the 
new settlements that were springing up in every direc- 
tion, and that he was struggling with the advance of 
years and apparent poverty. Death prevented further 
inquiries on the part of the officer. And a long period 
passed before he was again heard of. 



HOW PAUL JONES SAILED THE SHIP.* 

FIRST READING. 



hightt bending. 
ho¥/'er, bow anchor. 
em^u-ldte, rival. 



eX'pe'dHhn('dishftin), speed, haste. 
ob-trud'edf intruded, thrust into. 
re'tro-gracfe, backward. 



The extraordinary activity of the lieutenan.-com- 
mander, Griffith, which communicated itself with prompt- 
itude to the crew, was produced by a sudden alteration 

* From TAe Pilot. 
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in the weather. In place of the well-defined streak 
along the horizon, that has been already described, an 
immense body of misty light appeared to be moving in 
with rapidity, from the ocean, while a distinct but dis- 
tant roaring announced the sure approach of the tem- 
pest that had so long troubled the waters. Even Grif- 
fith, while thundering his orders through the trumpet, 
and urging the men, by his cries, to expedition, would 
pause for instants to cast anxious glances in the direc- 
tion of the coming storm ; and the faces of the sailors 
who lay on the yards were turned, instinctively, toward 
the same quarter of the heavens, while they knotted 
the reef-points, or passed the gaskets that were to con- 
fine the unruly canvas to the prescribed limits. 

The Pilot » alone, in that confused and busy throng, 
where voice rose above voice, and cry echoed cry, in 
quick succession, appeared as if he held no interest in 
the important stake. With his eyes steadily fixed on 
the approaching mist, and his arms folded together in 
composure, he stood calmly waiting the result. 

The ship had fallen off, with her broadside to the 
sea, and was become unmanageable, and the sails were 
already brought into the folds necessary to her security, 
when the quick and heavy fluttering of canvas was 
thrown across the water, with all the gloomy and chill- 
ing sensations that such sounds produce, where dark- 
ness and danger unite to appall the seaman. 

" We are falling off before it, Mr. Gray : shall we try 
a cast of the lead } " said the captain. 

The Pilot turned from his contemplative posture, and 

' The Pilot (spoken of as Mr. Gray), whose identity is known to 
Captain Munson alone, is the naval hero, John Paul Jones. 
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moved slowly across the deck before he returned any 
reply to this question, — like a man who not only felt 
that every thing depended on himself, but that he was 
equal to the emergency. 

" *Tis unnecessary," he at length answered : " 'twould 
be certain destruction to be taken aback ; and it is dif- 
ficult to say, within several points, how the wind may 
strike us.** 

"'Tis difficult no longer," cried Griffith ; "for here it 
comes, and in right earnest ! " 

The rushing sounds of the wind were now indeed 
heard at hand ; and the words were hardly passed the 
lips of the young lieutenant, before the vessel bowed 
down heavily to one side, and then, as she began to 
move through the water, rose again majestically to her 
upright position, as if saluting, like a courteous cham- 
pion, the powerful antagonist with which she was about 
to contend. Not another minute elapsed, before the 
ship was throwing the waters aside, with a lively prog- 
ress, and, obedient to her helm, was brought as near to 
the desired course as the direction of the wind would 
allow. 

The hurry and bustle on the yards gradually sub- 
sided, and the men slowly descended to the deck, all 
straining their eyes to pierce the gloom in which they 
were enveloped, and some shaking their heads, in mel- 
ancholy doubt, afraid to express the apprehensions they 
really entertained. All on board anxiously waited for 
the fury of the gale ; for there were none so ignorant 
or inexperienced in that gallant frigate, as not to know 
that as yet they only felt the infant effects of the wind. 
Each moment, however, it increased in power, though 
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SO gradual was the alteration, that the relieved mari- 
ners began to believe that all their gloomy forebodings 
were not to be realized. During this short interval of 
uncertainty, no other sounds were heard than the whis- 
tling of the breeze as it passed quickly through the mass 
of rigging that belonged to the vessel, and the dashing 
of the spray that began to fly from her bows, like the 
foam of a cataract. 

" It blows fresh," cried Griflith, who was the first to 
speak in that moment of doubt and anxiety ; " but it is 
no more than a capful of wind, after all. Give us elbow- 
room, and the right canvas, Mr. Pilot, and Til handle 
the ship like a gentleman's yacht, in this breeze." 

"Will she stay, think ye, under this sail ?" said the 
low voice of the stranger. 

" She will do all that man, in reason, can ask of wood 
and iron," returned the lieutenant ;" but the vessel 
don't float the ocean that will tack under double-reefed 
topsails alone, against a heavy sea. Help her with the 
courses. Pilot, and you shall see her come round like a 
dancing-master." 

" Let us feel the strength of the gale first," returned 
the Pilot, who was called Mr. Gray, moving from the 
side of Griffith to the weather-gangway of the vessel, 
where he stood in silence, looking ahead of the ship, 
with an air of singular coolness and abstraction. 

All the lanterns had been extinguished on the deck 
of the frigate, when her anchor was secured ; and, as 
the first mist of the gale had passed over, it was suc- 
ceeded by a faint light that was a good deal aided by 
the glittering foam of the waters, which now broke in 
white curls around the vessel in every direction. The 
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land could be faintly discerned, rising like a heavy 
bank of black fog above the margin of the waters, and 
was only distinguishable from the heavens by its deeper 
gloom and obscurity. The last rope was coiled, and 
deposited in its proper place, by the seamen, and for 
several minutes the stillness of death pervaded the 
crowded decks. 

It was evident to every one that their ship was dash- 
ing at a prodigious rate through the waves ; and as she 
was approaching, with such velocity, the quarter of the 
bay where the shoals and dangers were known to be 
situated, nothing but the habits of the most exact dis- 
cipline could suppress the uneasiness of the officers 
and men within their own bosoms. At length the 
voice of Captain Munson was heard, calling to the 
Pilot. 

" Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray," he 
said, " and try our water } " 

Although this question was asked aloud, and the 
interest it excited drew many of the officers and men 
around him, in eager impatience for his answer, it was 
unheeded by the man to whom it was addressed. His 
head rested on his hand, as he leaned over the ham- 
mock-cloths of the vessel, and his whole air was that of 
one whose thoughts wandered from the pressing neces- 
sity of their situation. Griffith was among those who 
had approached the Pilot ; and after waiting a moment, 
from respect, to hear the answer to his commander*s 
question, he presumed on his own rank, and, leaving 
the circle that stood at a little distance, stepped to the 
side of the mysterious guardian of their lives. 

" Captain Munson desires to know whether you wish 
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a cast of the lead ? " said the young officer, with a little 
impatience of manner. No immediate answer was 
made to this repetition of the question, and Griffith laid 
his hand unceremoniously on the shoulder of the other, 
with an intent to rouse him before he made another 
application for a reply, but the convulsive start of the 
Pilot held him silent in amazement. 

" This is not a time for musing, Mr. Gray," continued 
Griffith : " is it not time to put the vessel in stays ? 
Of what are you dreaming.?" 

The Pilot laid his hand on the extended arm of the 
lieutenant, and grasped it with a convulsive pressure, as 
he answered, — 

" 'Tis a dream of reality. You are young, Mr. Grif- 
fith, nor am I past the noon of life ; but, should you 
live fifty years longer, you never can see and expe- 
rience what I have encountered in my little period of 
three-and-thirty years ! " 

A good deal astonished at this burst of feeling, so 
singular at such a moment, the young sailor was at a 
loss for a reply ; but, as his duty was uppermost in his 
thoughts, he still dwelt on the theme that most inter- 
ested him. 

" I hope much of your experience has been on this 
coast, for the ship travels lively," he said, " and the day- 
light showed us so much to dread, that we do not feel 
over-valiant in the dark. How much longer shall we 
stand on, upon this tack } " 

The Pilot turned slowly from the side of the vessel, 
and walked toward the commander of the frigate, as he 
replied, in a tone that seemed deeply agitated by his 
melancholy reflections, — 
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"You have your wish, then. Much, very much of 
my early life was passed on this dreaded coast. What 
to you is all darkness and gloom, to me is as light as if 
a noonday sun shone upon it. But tack your ship, sir, 
tack your ship ; I would see how she works before we 
reach the point where she must behave well, or we 
perish." 

Griffith gazed after him in wonder, while the Pilot 
slowly paced the quarter-deck, and then, rousing from 
his trance, gave forth the cheering order that called 
each man to his station, to perform the desired evolu- 
tion. The confident assurances which the young officer 
had given to the Pilot respecting the qualities of his 
vessel, and his own ability to manage her, were fully 
realized by the result. The helm was no sooner put 
a-lee, than the huge ship bore up gallantly against the 
wind, and, dashing directly through the waves, threw 
the foam high into the air, as she looked boldly into the 
very eye of the wind ; and then, yielding gracefully to 
its power, she fell o£E on the other tack, with her head 
pointed from those dangerous shoals that she had so 
recently approached with such terrifying velocity. The 
heavy yards swung round, as if they had been vanes to 
indicate the currents of the air ; and in a few moments 
the frigate again moved with stately progress, through 
the water, leaving the rocks and shoals behind her on 
one side of the bay, but advancing toward those that 
ofEered equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more agitat- 
ed, and the violence of the wind was gradually increas- 
ing. The latter no longer whistled amid the cordage 
of the vessel, but it seemed to howl surlily as it passed 
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the complicated machinery that the frigate obtruded on 
its path. An endless succession of white surges rose 
above the heavy billows, and the very air was glittering 
with the light that was disengaged from the ocean. 
The ship yielded, each moment, more and more before 
the storm, and, in less than half an hour from the time 
that she had lifted her anchor, she was driven along 
with tremendous fury by the full power of a gale of 
wind. Still the hardy and experienced mariners who 
directed her movements held her to the course that 
was necessary to their preservation, and still Griffith 
gave forth, when directed by their unknown Pilot, those 
orders that turned her in the narrow channel where 
alone safety was to be found. 

So far, the performance of his duty appeared easy to 
the stranger, and he gave the required directions in 
those still, calm tones, that formed so remarkable a 
contrast to the responsibility of his situation. But 
when the land was becoming dim, in distance as well as 
darkness, and the agitated sea alone was to be discov- 
ered as it swept by them in foam, he broke in upon the 
monotonous roaring of the tempest with the sounds of 
his voice, seeming to shake off his apathy, and rouse 
himself to the occasion. 

" Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Griffith," 
he cried: "here we get the true tide and the real 
danger. Place the best quartermaster of your ship in 
those chains, and let an officer stand by him, and see 
that he gives us the right water." 

" I will take that office on myself," said the captain. 
" Pass a light into the weather mainchains." 

" Stand by your braces ! " exclaimed the Pilot, with 
startling quickness. " Heave away that lead ! " 
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These preparations taught the crew to expect the 
crisis, and every officer and man stood in fearful silence, 
at his assigned station, awaiting the issue of the trial. 
Even the quartermaster gave out his orders to the men 
at the wheel, in deeper and hoarser tones than usual, as 
if anxious not to disturb the quiet and order of the 
vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, the 
piercing cry of the leadsman, as he called, "By the 
mark seven," rose above the tempest, crossed over the 
decks, and appeared to pass away to leeward, borne on 
the blast like the warnings of some water-spirit. 

"'Tis well," returned the Pilot, calmly; "try it 
again." 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, " And 
a half-five ! " 

" She shoals ! she shoals ! " exclaimed Griffith. 

" Ay ! you must hold the vessel in command now," 
said the Pilot, with those cool tones that are most 
appalling in critical moments, because they seem to 
denote most preparation and care. 

The third call, " By the deep four ! " was followed by 
a prompt direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the Pilot, 
in issuing the necessary orders to execute this maneu- 
ver. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position into 
which she had been forced by the tempest, and the 
sails were shaking violently, as if to release themselves 
from their confinement, while the ship stemmed the 
billows, when the well-known voice of the sailing-mas- 
ter was heard shouting from the forecastle, — 
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" Breakers ! breakers, dead ahead ! " 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering 
about the ship, when a second voice cried, — 

" Breakers on our lee-bow ! " 

" We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray," cried 
the commander. "She loses her way; perhaps an 
anchor might hold her." 

" Clear away that best bower ! " shouted Griffith 
through his trumpet. 

" Hold on ! " cried the Pilot, in a voice that reached 
the very hearts of all who heard him : " hold on every 
thing ! " 

The young man turned fiercely to the daring stranger 
who thus defied the discipline of his vessel, and at once 
demanded, — 

" Who is it that dares to countermand my orders ? is 
it not enough that you run the ship into danger, but 
you must interfere to keep her there .^ If another 
word " — 

" Peace, Mr. Griffith," interrupted the captain, bend- 
ing from the rigging, his gray locks blowing about in 
the wind, and adding a look of wildness to the haggard 
care that he exhibited by the light of his lantern. 
" Yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray : he alone can save 



us." 



Griffith threw his speaking-trumpet on the deck, and, 
as he walked proudly away, muttered, in bitterness of 
feeling, — 

" Then all is lost indeed ! " 

There was, however, no time for reply ; the ship had 
been rapidly running into the wind, and, as the efforts 
of the crew were paralyzed by the contradictory orders 
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they had heard, she gradually lost her way, and in a few 
seconds all her sails were taken aback. 

Before the crew understood their situation, the Pilot 
had applied the trumpet to his mouth, and, in a voice 
that rose above the tempest, he thundered forth his 
orders. Each command was given distinctly, and with 
a precision that showed him to be master of his profes- 
sion. The helm was kept fast, the head-yards swung 
up heavily against the wind, and the vessel was soon 
whirling round on her heel, with a retrograde move- 
ment 
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HOW PAUL JONES SAILED THE SHIP. 



SECOND READING. 



box'^hauHngf wearing short round. 
con-surn'mate, perfect. 
em-bayetf, landlocked. 



hum'mock, hillock. 
in-tu'i-tive, of the nature of insight ; 
seer-like. 



Griffith was too much of a seaman not to perceive 
that the Pilot had seized, with a perception almost intui- 
tive, the only method that promised to extricate the 
vessel from her situation. The ship fell off slowly be- 
fore the gale, and bowed her yards nearly to the water, 
as she felt the blast pouring its fury on her broadside, 
while the surly waves beat violently against her stern, 
as if in reproach at departing from her usual manner 
of moving. 

The voice of the Pilot, however, was still heard, 
steady and calm, and yet so clear and high as to reach 
every ear ; and the obedient seamen whirled the yards 
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at his bidding, in despite of the tempest, as if they 
handled the toys of their childhood. When the ship 
had fallen off dead before the wind, her head-sails were 
shaken, her after-yards trimmed, and her helm shifted, 
before she had time to run upon the danger that had 
threatened as well to leeward as to windward. The 
beautiful fabric, obedient to her government, threw her 
bows up gracefully toward the wind again ; and, as her 
sails were trimmed, moved out from among the danger- 
ous shoals, in which she had been embayed, as steadily 
and swiftly as she had approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded the 
accomplishment of this nice maneuver, but there was 
no time for the usual expressions of surprise. The 
stranger still held the trumpet, and continued to lift his 
voice amid the bowlings of the blast, whenever prudence 
or skill required any change in the management of the 
ship. For an hour longer there was a fearful struggle 
for their preservation, the channel becoming at each 
step more complicated, and the shoals thickening 
around the mariners on every side. The lead was cast 
rapidly, and the quick eye of the Pilot seemed to pierce 
the darkness with a keenness of vision that exceeded 
human power. It was apparent to all in the vessel that 
they were under the guidance of one who understood 
the navigation thoroughly, and their exertions kept 
pace with their reviving confidence. 

Again and again the frigate appeared to be rushitig 
blindly on shoals where the sea was covered with foam, 
and where destruction would have been as sudden as it 
was certain, when the clear voice of the stranger was 
heard warning them of the danger, and inciting them 
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to their duty. The vessel was implicitly yielded to his 
government ; and during those anxious moments when 
she was dashing the waters aside, throwing the spray 
over her enormous yards, each ear would listen eagerly 
for those sounds that had obtained a command over the 
crew, that can only be acquired, under such circum- 
stances, by great steadiness and consummate skill. 
The ship was recovering from the inaction of changing 
her course, in one of those critical tacks that she had 
made so often, when the Pilot, for the first time, ad- 
dressed the commander of the frigate, who still contin- 
ued to superintend the all-important duty of the leads- 
man. 

"Now is the pinch," he said, "and if the ship be- 
haves well, we are safe ; but, if otherwise, all we have 
yet done will be useless." 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the 
chains at this portentous notice, and, calling to his first 
lieutenant, required of the stranger an explanation of 
his warning. 

" See you yon light on the southern headland } " re- 
turned the Pilot ; " you may know it from the star near 
it, by its sinking at times in the ocean. Now observe 
the hummock, a little north of it, looking like a shadow 
in the horizon : 'tis a hill far inland. If we keep that 
light open from the hill, we shall do well ; but if not, we 
shall surely go to pieces." 

" Let us tack again ! " exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The Pilot shook his head, as he replied, — 

" There is no more tacking or box-hauling to be done 
to-night. We have barely room to pass out of the 
shoals on this course, and, if we can weather the * Dev- 
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il's Grip/ we clear their outermost point ; but if not, as 
I said before, there is but an alternative." 

"If we had beaten out the way we entered," ex- 
claimed Griffith, " we should have done well." 

"Say, also, if the tide would have let us do so," 
returned the Pilot calmly. "Gentlemen, we must be 
prompt ; we have but a mile to go, and the ship appears 
to fly. That topsail is not enough to keep her up to 
the wind; we want both jib and mainsail." 

" 'Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a tem- 
pest," observed the doubtful captain. 

" It must be done," returned the collected stranger ; 
" we perish without it — see ! the light already touches 
the edge of the hummock; the sea casts us to lee- 
ward ! " 

" It shall be done ! ** cried Griffith, seizing the trum- 
pet from the hand of the Pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost as 
soon as issued ; and, every thing being ready, the enor- 
mous folds of the mainsail were trusted loose to the 
blast. There was an instant when the result was 
doubtful ; the tremendous thrashing of the heavy sail 
seemed to bid defiance to all restraint, shaking the ship 
to her center ; but art and strength prevailed, and grad- 
ually the canvas was distended, and, bellying as it filled, 
was drawn down to its usual place by the power of a 
hundred men. The vessel yielded to this immense ad- 
dition of force, and bowed before it like a reed bending 
to a breeze. But the success of the measure was an- 
nounced by a joyful cry from the stranger, that seemed 
to burst from his inmost soul. 

" She feels it ! she springs her luff ! observe," he 
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said. ** The light opens from the hummock already : if 
she will only bear her canvas, we shall go clear ! " 

A report, like that of a cannon, interrupted his ex- 
clamation, and something resembling a white cloud was 
seen drifting before the wind from the head of the ship, 
till it was driven into the gloom far to leeward. 

"'Tis the jib, blown from the bolt-ropes," said the 
commander of the frigate. " This is no time to spread 
light duck ; but the mainsail may stand it yet." 

"The sail would laugh at a tornado," returned the 
lieutenant ; " but the mast springs like a piece of 
steel." 

"Silence all!" cried the Pilot. "Now, gentlemen, 
we shall soon know our fate. Let her luff — lufE you 
can!" 

This warning effectually closed all discourse ; and 
the hardy mariners, knowing that they had already done 
all in the power of man to insure their safety, stood in 
breathless anxiety, awaiting the result. At a short dis- 
tance ahead of them the whole ocean was white with 
foam, and the waves, instead of rolling on in regular 
succession, appeared to be tossing about in mad gam- 
bols. A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable's 
length in width, could be discerned running into this 
chaos of water ; but it was soon lost to the eye amid 
the confusion of the disturbed element. Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than before, 
being brought so near the wind as to keep her sails 
touching. 

The Pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and, with 
his own hands, he undertook the steerage of the ship. 
No noise proceeded from the frigate to interrupt the 
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horrid tumult of the ocean ; and she entered the chan- 
nel among the breakers, with the silence of a desperate 
calmness. Twenty times, as the foam rolled away to 
leeward, the crew were on the eve of uttering their joy, 
as they supposed the vessel past the danger ; but break- 
er after breaker would still heave up before them, fol- 
lowing each other into the general mass, to check their 
exultation. Occasionally the fluttering of the sails 
would be heard; and when the looks of the startled 
seamen were turned to the wheel, they beheld the 
stranger grasping the spokes, with his quick eye glan- 
cing from the water to the canvas. At length the ship 
reached a point where she appeared to be rushing 
directly into the jaws of destruction, when suddenly 
her course was changed, and her head receded rapidly 
from the wind. At the same instant the voice of the 
Pilot was heard shouting, — 

" Square away the yards ! in mainsail ! " 
A general burst from the crew echoed, " Square away 
the yards ! " and, quick as thought, the frigate was seen 
gliding along the channel before the wind. The eye 
had hardly time to dwell on the foam, which seemed 
like clouds driving in the heavens, and directly the gal- 
lant vessel issued from her perils, and rose and fell on 
the heavy waves of the sea. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

1797-1878. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 
corset lei, armor. | swart, dark, tawny. 



gn'dr/^ed, knotty. 
gyves, fetters. 



trenched, touched, invaded. 
wax, to grow, to increase. 



Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses ; here the ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spring up 
Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 
To linger here, among the flitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves, and scatter, as they pass, 
A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 
With pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades — 
Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old — 
My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 
Back to the earliest days of liberty. 

O Freedom ! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man. 
Armed to the teeth, art thou ; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
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With tokens of old wars ; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 

His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee ; 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 

Merciless power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain ; yet, while he deems thee bound. 

The links are shivered, and the prison walls 

Fall outward ; terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 

Thy birthright was not given by human hands : 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat*st with him. 
To tend the quiet flock, and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood. 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf. 
His only foes ; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrow on the mountain-side. 
Soft with the deluge. Tyranny himself. 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look. 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou ; and, as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye. 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years. 
But he shall fade into a feebler age ; 
Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his snares, 
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And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 

His withered hands, and from their ambush call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 

Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant forms 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 

To charm thy ear ; while his sly imps, by stealth. 

Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread 

That grow to fetters ; or bind down thy arms 

With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh ! not yet 

Mayst thou unbrace thy corselet, nor lay by 

Thy sword ! nor yet, O Freedom ! close thy lids 

In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 

Of the new earth and heaven. But, wouldst thou rest 

Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 

Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rock were new, 

Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN. 



barb, a horse of the Barbary stock, 
noted for speed. 



glade, opening in the woods. 
mo-rass*, a swamp. 



Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told. 
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Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands, 

Within the dark morass. 

Woe to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near ! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear : 
When, waking to their tents on fire. 

They grasp their arms in vain. 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle over. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up. 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
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And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
'Tis life to feel the night-wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs. 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms. 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 



effdy'inQf moving in a circle. 
or^chiSt pron, ork'is. 



sear, dry, withered. 
un-meet, unfit 



The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 

lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 

the jay. 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 

gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas ! they all are in their graves : the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 
ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow ; 
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But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

died. 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 

side : 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 

cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 

brief : 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 

of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers. 
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THE CROWDED STREET. 
re-patY, resort I trainf succession of people. 

Let me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come ! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair. 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they can not speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here. 
Shall shudder when they reach the door 

Where one who made their dwelling dear. 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye ! 
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Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die ? 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow ! 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 

Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again ? 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light ; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 

Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In his large love and boundless thought. 

These struggling tides of life that seem . 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its appointed end. 
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THE DEATH OP SCHILLER. 
haunts, places of resort I stark, strong, rugged. 

*Tis said, when Schiller's death drew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind. 

To wander forth wherever lie 

The homes and haunts of human-kind. 

Then strayed the poet, in his dreams. 
By Rome and Egypt's ancient graves ; 

Went up the New World's forest streams. 
Stood in the Hindoo's temple-caves ; 

Walked with the Pawnee, fierce and stark, 
The sallow Tartar, midst his herds. 

The peering Chinese, and the dark 
False Malay uttering gentle words. 

How could he rest ? even then he trod 
The threshold of the world unknown ; 

Already from the seat of God, 

A ray upon his garments shone, — 

Shone, and awoke the strong desire 

For love and knowledge reached not here, 

Till, freed by death, his soul of fire 
Sprang to a fairer, ampler sphere. 
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THE CONQUEROR'S GRAVE. 
an/a-ranth, a never-fading flower. I fon/er-ing, frowning, sullen. 

Within this lowly grave a conqueror lies, 

And yet the monument proclaims it not, 
Nor round the sleeper's name hath chisel wrought 

The emblems of a fame that never dies. 
Ivy and amaranth, in a graceful sheaf. 
Twined with the laurel's fair, imperial leaf. 
A simple name alone, 
To the great world unknown. 
Is graven here ; and wild flowers, rising round. 
Meek meadow-sweet and violets of the ground. 
Lean lovingly against the humble stone. 

Here, in the quiet earth, they laid apart 

No man of iron mold and bloody hands. 
Who sought to wreak upon the cowering lands 

The passions that consumed his restless heart : 
But one of tender spirit and delicate frame. 
Gentlest, in mien and mind. 
Of gentle womankind. 
Timidly shrinking from the breath of blame : 
One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 

Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet, at the thought of other's pain, a shade 

Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 

Nor deem that when the hand that molders here 
Was raised in menace, realms were chilled with fear, 
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And armies mustered at the sign, as when 
Clouds rise on clouds before the rainy East, — 

Gray captains leading bands of veteran men 
And fiery youths to be the vulture's feast. 
Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 
The victory to her who fills this grave : 
Alone her task was wrought. 
Alone the battle fought ; 
Through that long strife her constant hope was stayed 
On God alone, nor looked for other aid. 

She met the hosts of Sorrow with a look 

That altered not beneath the frown they wore ; 
And soon the lowering brood were tamed, and took. 

Meekly, her gentle rule, and frowned no more. 
Her soft hand put aside the assaults of wrath. 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain. 
And rent the nets of passion from her path. 

By that victorious hand despair was slain. 
With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 

Evil with good, in her Great Master's name. 

Her glory is not of this shadowy state, 

Glory that with the fleeting season dies ; 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate 

What joy was radiant in celestial eyes ! 
How heaven's bright depths with sounding welcomes 

rung. 
And flowers of heaven by shining hands were flung. 
And He who, long before, 
Pain, scorn, and sorrow bore. 
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The Mighty Sufferer, with aspect sweet, 

Smiled on the timid stranger from his seat ; 

He who returning, glorious, from the grave. 

Dragged Death, disarmed, in chains, a crouching slave. 

See, as I linger here, the sun grows low ; 

Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near : 
Oh, gentle sleeper, from thy grave I go 

Consoled though sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
Brief is the time, I know, 
The warfare scarce begun ; 
Yet all may win the triumphs thou hast won. 
Still flows "hie fount whose waters strengthened thee. 

The victors' names are yet too few to fill 
Heaven's mighty roll ; the glorious armory, 

That ministered to thee, is open still. 



THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 

A MIGHTY Hand, from an exhaustless Urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years, 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them ! On their foremost edge. 
And there alone, is Life. The Present there 
Tosses and foams, and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil. 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy swain — 
Voodman and delver with the spade — is there. 
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And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mounting billows seen, 

The flood sweeps over them, and they are gone. 

There groups of revelers whose brows are twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

And as they raise their flowing cups, and touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 

The waves, and disappear. I hear the jar 

Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 

From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 

Up to the sight long files of arm^d men. 

That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 

The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid. 

Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider, the plum6d chief 

Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 

The imperial diadem goes down beside 

The felon's with cropped ear and branded cheek. 

A funeral-train — the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Of one who dies men gather sorrowing. 

And women weep aloud ; the flood rolls on ; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill, sudden shout. 

The cry of an applauding multitude, 

Swayed by some loud-voiced orator whp wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul ! 

The waters choke the shout, and all is still. 

Lo ! next a kneeling crowd, and one who spreads 

The hands in prayer : the ingulfing wave o'ertakes 

And swallows them and him. A sculptor wields 
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The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 

To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch 

Gathers upon his canvas, and life glows ; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro. 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under, while their tasks 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again : 

The torrent wrests it from her arms ; she shrieks 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 

To glistening pearls ; two lovers, hand in hand. 

Rise on the billowy swell, and fondly look 

Into each other's eyes. The rushing flood 

Flings them apart : the youth goes down ; the maid 

With hands outstretched in vain, and streaming eyes, 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man succeeds ; his bending form 

Sinks slowly. Mingling with the sullen stream 

Gleam the white locks, and then are seen no more. 

Lo ! wider grows the stream, — a sea-like flood 
Saps earth's walled cities '; massive palaces 
Crumble before it ; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters ; populous realms 
Swept by the torrent see their ancient tribes 
Ingulfed and lost ; their very languages 
Stifled, and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes, and looking back 
Where that tumultuous flood has been, I see 
The silent ocean of the Past, a waste 
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Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 

Strewn with the wreck of fleets where mast and hull 

Drop away piecemeal ; battlemented walls 

Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 

Unroofed, forsaken by the worshiper. 

There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 

The graven legends, thrones of kings o'erturned. 

The broken altars of forgotten gods. 

Foundations of old cities and long streets 

Where never fall of human foot is heard, 

On all the desolate pavement. I behold 

Dim glimmerings of lost jewels, far within 

The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx. 

Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 

That long ago were dust ; and all around 

Strewn on the surface of that silent sea 

Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 

Shorn from dear brows by loving hands, and scrolls 

O'er-written, haply with fond words of love 

And vows of friendship, and fair pages flung 

Fresh from the printer's engine. There they lie 

A moment, and then sink away from sight. 

I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold in every one of these 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrows, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days too brief 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope and broke their peace. 
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Sadly I turn and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers, 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And re-appearing, haply giving place 
To forms of grisly aspect such as Fear 
Shapes from the idle air, — where serpents lift 
The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low, and distant, where the Life to come 
Touches the Life that is. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness, still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight, all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great, and worthy of love, — 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
S^ges, and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy ; all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shining course 
Of that bright river, broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way 
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They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable ; the mother's arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed for ever. In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed present, there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken ; in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 



DANTE. 

Who, mid the grasses of the field 
That spring beneath our careless feet. 

First found the shining stems that yield 
The grains of life-sustaining wheat : 

Who first, upon the furrowed land. 

Strewed the bright grains to sprout, and grow. 
And ripen for the reaper's hand, — 

We know not, and we can not know. 

But well we know the hand that brought 
And scattered, far as sight can reach. 

The seeds of free and living thought 
On the broad field of modern speech. 
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Mid the white hills that round us lie, 
We cherish that Great Sower's fame, 

And, as we pile the sheaves on high. 
With awe we utter Dante's name. 

Six centuries, since the poet's birth. 
Have come and flitted o'er our sphere : 

The richest harvest reaped on earth 
Crowns the last century's closing year. 



OUR FELLOW-WORSHIPERS. 

Think not that thou and I 
Are here the only worshipers to-day, 

Beneath this glorious sky, 
'Mid the soft airs that o'er the meadows play. 

These airs, whose breathing stirs 
The fresh grass, are our fellow-worshipers. 

See, as they pass, they swing 
The censers of a thousand flowers that bend 

O'er the young herbs of spring, 
And the sweet odors like a prayer ascend, 

While, passing thence, the breeze 
Wakes the grave anthem of the forest-trees. 

It is as when, of yore. 
The Hebrew poet called the mountain-steeps, 

The forests, and the shore 
Of ocean, and the mighty mid-sea deeps, 
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And stormy wind, to raise 
A universal symphony of praise. 

For, lo ! the hills around, 
Gay in their early green, give silent thanks ; 

And, with a joyous sound, 
The streamlet's huddling waters kiss their banks, 

And, from its sunny nooks. 
To heaven, with grateful smiles, the valley looks. 

The blossomed apple-tree. 
Among its flowery tufts, on every spray, 

Offers the wandering bee 
A fragrant chapel for his matin-lay ; 

And a soft bass is heard 
From the quick pinions of the humming-bird. 

Haply — for who can tell ? — 
Aerial beings, from the world unseen, 

Haunting the sunny dell. 
Or slowly floating o'er the flowery green, 

May join our worship here. 
With harmonies too fine for mortal ear. 
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I804-I864. 



THE GREAT STONE FACE. 



FIRST READING. 



chd'Ofic, like chaos, confused. 
har^bin-ger, forerunner. 
in-scrifta-ble, impenetrable. 



in-ured', accustomed. 

pe-cufiar, of personal possession. 

phyB-i-o^no-my, face, countenance. 



One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brighten- 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face } 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people 
dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest all around them, 
on the steep and difficult hillsides. Others had their 
homes in comfortable farmhouses, and cultivated the 
rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the 
valley. Others, again, were congregated into populous 
villages, where some wild highland rivulet, tumbling 
down from its birthplace in the upper mountain region, 
had been caught and tamed by human cunning, and 
compelled to turn the machinery of cotton-factories. 
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The inhabitants of this valley, in short, were numerous, 
and of many modes of life. But all of them, grown 
people and children, had a kind of familiarity with the 
Great Stone Face, although some possessed the gift of 
distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon more 
perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a 
position as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely 
to resemble the features of the human countenance. 
It seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had 
sculptured his own likeness on the precipice. There 
was the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height ; the nose, with its long bridge ; and the vast 
lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the valley 
to the other. 

True it is, that, if the spectator approached too near, 
he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and could 
discern only a heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks, 
piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. Retracing his 
steps, however, the wondrous features would again be 
seen ; and, the farther he withdrew from them, the 
more like a human face, with all its original divinity 
intact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in the 
distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor of the 
mountains clustering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
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their eyes ; for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the belief 
of many people, the valley owed much of its fertility 
to this benign aspect that was continually beaming 
over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tender- 
ness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone 
Face, and talking about it. The child's name was 
Ernest. 

" Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
on him, " I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very 
kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I 
were to see a man with such a face, I should love him 
dearly." 

" If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered 
his mother, "we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that." 

" What prophecy do you mean, dear mother } " 
eagerly inquired Ernest. " Pray tell me all about it ! " 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest ; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come ; a story, nevertheless, so 
very old, that even the Indians who formerly inhabited 
this valley had heard it from their forefathers, to whom, 
as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the moun- 
tain-streams, and whispered by the wind among the 
tree-tops. The purport was that at some future day a 
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child should be born hereabouts, who was destined to 
become the greatest and noblest personage of his time, 
and whose countenance, in manhood, should bear an 
exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. Not a 
few old-fashioned people, and young ones likewise, in 
the ardor of their hopes, still cherished an enduring 
faith in this old prophecy. But others, who had seen 
more of the world, had watched and waited till they 
were weary, and had beheld no man with such a face, 
nor any man that proved to be much greater or nobler 
than his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing but an 
idle tale. At all events, the great man of the prophecy 
had not yet appeared. 

"O mother, dear mother!" cried Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, " I do hope that I shall live 
to see him ! " 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discourage 
the generous hopes of her little boy. So she only said 
to him, " Perhaps you may." 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind, whenever he 
looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was born, and 
was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a 
happy yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, 
quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sunbrowned with labor in the 
fields, but with more intelligence brightening his aspect 
than is seen in many lads who have been taught at 
famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
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only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. 
When the toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it 
for hours, until he began to imagine that those vast 
features recognized him, and gave him a smile of kind- 
ness and encouragement, responsive to his own look of 
veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm that 
this was a mistake, although the Face may have looked 
no more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. 
But the secret was, that the boy's tender and confiding 
simplicity discerned what other people could not see ; 
and thus the love, which was meant for all, became his 
peculiar portion. 

About this time, there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, 
who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face, had appeared at last. It seems that many years 
before, a young man had migrated from the valley, and 
settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting togeth- 
er a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His 
name — but I could never learn whether it was his real 
one, or a nickname that had grown out of his habits 
and success in life — was Gathergold. 

Being shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence 
with that inscrutable faculty which develops itself in 
what the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly 
rich merchant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bot- 
tomed ships. All the countries of the globe appeared 
to join hands for the mere purpose of adding heap 
after heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one 
man's wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost 
within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent 
him their tribute in the shape of furs ; hot Africa sifted 
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for him the golden sands of her rivers, and gathered 
up the ivory tusks of her great elephants out of the 
forests ; the East came bringing him the rich shawls, 
and spices, and teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, 
and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The ocean, 
not to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up her 
mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might sell their oil, 
and make a profit on it. Be the original commodity 
what it might, it was gold within his grasp. It might 
be said of him as of Midas in the fable, that whatever 
he touched with his finger immediately glistened, and 
grew yellow, and was changed at once into sterling 
metal, or, which suited him still better, into piles of 
coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold had become so very 
rich that it would have taken him a hundred years only 
to count his wealth, he bethought himself of his native 
valley, and resolved to go back thither and end his days 
where he was born. With this purpose in view, he 
sent a skilful architect to build him such a palace as 
should be fit for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in 
the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be the 
prophetic personage so long and vainly looked for, and 
that his visage was the perfect and undeniable similitude 
of the Great Stone Face. People were the more ready 
to believe that this must needs be the fact, when they 
beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by enchant- 
ment, on the site of his father's old weather-beaten farm- 
house. The exterior was of marble, so dazzlingly white 
that it seemed as though the whole structure might 
melt away in the sunshine, like those humbler ones 
which Mr. Gathergold, in his young play-days, before 
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his fingers were gifted with the touch of transmutation, 
had been accustomed to build of snow. It had a richly 
ornamented portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath 
which was a lofty door, studded with silver knobs, and 
made of a kind of variegated wood that had been 
brought from beyond the sea. The windows, from the 
floor to the ceiling of each stately apartment, were com- 
posed, respectively, of but one enormous pane of glass, 
so transparently pure that it was said to be a finer 
medium than even the vacant atmosphere. 

Hardly anybody had been permitted to see the inte- 
rior of this palace ; but it was reported, and with good 
semblance of truth, to be far more gorgeous than the 
outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or brass in 
other houses was silver or gold in this ; and Mr. Gather- 
gold's bedchamber, especially, made such a glittering 
appearance that no ordinary man would have been able 
to close his eyes there. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Gathergold was now so inured to wealth, that perhaps 
he could not have closed his eyes unless where the 
gleam of it was certain to find its way beneath his 
eyelids. 

In due time the mansion was finished ; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture ; then a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbingers 
of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, 
was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, 
meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea that the 
great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after 
so many ages of delay, was at length to be made mani- 
fest to his native valley. He knew, boy as he was, that 
there were a thousand ways in which Mr. Gathergold, 
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with his vast wealth, might transform himself into an 
angel of beneficence, and assume a control over human 
affairs as wide and benignant as the smile of the Great 
Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted 
not that what the people said was true, and that he was 
now. to behold the living likeness of those wondrous 
features on the mountain-side. While the boy was still 
gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he always did, 
that the Great Stone Face returned his gaze and looked 
kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, ap- 
proaching swiftly along the winding road. 

" Here he comes ! " cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. "Here comes the 
great Mr. Gathergold ! " 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of a little old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small sharp 
eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing 
them forcibly together. 

"The very image of the Great Stone Face ! " shouted 
the people. " Sure enough, the old prophecy is true ; 
and here we have the great man come at last ! " 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which they 
spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be an old 
beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, stragglers 
from some far-off region, who, as the carriage rolled on- 
ward, held out their hands, and lifted up their doleful 
voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A yellow 
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claw — the very same that had clawed together so much 
wealth — poked itself out of the coach-window, and 
dropt some copper-coins upon the ground ; so that, 
though the great man's name seems to have been Gath- 
ergold, he might just as suitably have been nicknamed 
Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an earnest 
shout, and evidently with as much good faith as ever, 
the people bellowed, — 

" He is the very image of the Great Stone Face ! " 
But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sun- 
beams, he could still distinguish those glorious features 
which had impressed themselves into his soul. Their 
aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips seem to 
say ? 

" He will come ! Fear not, Ernest : the man will 
come ! " 



THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

SECOND READING. 



ca/al-cadet formal procession. 
cour/ter-part, duplicate. 
e'thefre-a/'Jied, rendered spiritual. 



trt/cU'/ent ruthless. 
v/sfta, distant view. 
vo-qifer-ou8, clamorous. 



The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley; 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, save 
that, when the labor of the day wa$ over, he still loved 
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to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great Stone 
Face. According to their idea of the matter, it was a 
folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest was 
industrious, kind, and neighborly, and neglected no duty 
for the sake of indulging this idle habit. They knew 
not that the Great Stone Face had become a teacher to 
him, and that the sentiment which was expressed in it 
would enlarge the young man's heart, and fill it with 
wider and deeper sympathies than other hearts. They 
knew not that thence would come a better wisdom than 
could be learned from books, and a better life than 
could be molded on the defaced example of other 
human lives. 

Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and afEec- 
tions which came to him so naturally, in the fields and 
at the fireside, and wherever he communed with himself, 
were of a higher tone than those which all men shared 
with him. A simple soul, — simple as when his mother 
first taught him the old prophecy, — he beheld the 
marvelous features beaming adown the valley, and still 
wondered that their human counterpart was so long in 
making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried ; and the oddest part of the matter was, that his 
wealth, which was the body and spirit of his existence, 
had disappeared before his death, leaving nothing of him 
but a living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled yel- 
low skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had 
been very generally conceded that there was no such 
striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble fea- 
tures of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain-side. So the people ceased to honor 
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him during his lifetime, and quietly consigned him to 
forgetfulness after his decease. Once in a while, it is 
true, his memory was brought up in connection with the 
magnificent palace which he had built, and which had 
long ago been turned into a hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, multitudes of whom came, every sum- 
mer, to visit that famous natural curiosity, the Great 
Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited 
and thrown into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet 
to come. 

It so happened that a native-born, son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after 
a great deal of hard fighting, had now become an illus- 
trious commander. Whatever he may be called in his- 
tory, he was known in camps and on the battle-field 
under the nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This 
war-worn veteran; being now infirm with age and 
wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a -military life, 
and of the roll of the drum and the clangor of the 
trumpet, that had so long been ringing in his ears, had 
lately signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remembered to 
have left it. 

The inhabitants, his old neighbors and their grown- 
up children, were resolved to welcome the renowned 
warrior with a salute of cannon and a public dinner ; and 
all the more enthusiastically, it being aflSrmed that now, 
at last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had actu- 
ally appeared. An aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thun- 
der, traveling through the valley, was said to have been 
struck with the resemblance. Moreover the school- 
mates and early acquaintances of the general were ready 
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to testify on oath»that,to the best of their recollection, 
the aforesaid general had been exceedingly like the 
majestic image, even when a boy, only that the idea had 
never occurred to them at that period. Great, there- 
fore, was the excitement throughout the valley; and 
many people, who had never once thought of glancing 
at the Great Stone Face for years before, now spent 
their time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing ex- 
actly how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the 
other people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded 
to the spot where the sylvan banquet was prepared. 
As he approached, the loud voice of the Rev. Dr. 
Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing on the 
good things set before them, and on the distinguished 
friend of peace in whose honor they were assembled. 
The tables were arranged in a cleared space of the 
woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, except where 
a vista opened eastward, and afforded a distant view of 
the Great Stone Face. Over the general's chair, which 
was a relic from the home of Washington, there was an 
arch of verdant boughs, with the laurel profusely inter- 
mixed, and surmounted by his country's banner, beneath 
which he had won his victories. 

Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, in 
hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest ; but 
there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious to 
hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the general in reply ; and a volun- 
teer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruthlessly 
with their bayonets at any particularly quiet person 
among the throng. So Ernest, being of an unobtrusive 
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character, was thrust quite into the background, where 
he could see no more of Old Blood-and-Thunder*s physi- 
ognomy than if it had been still blazing on the battle- 
field. To console himself, he turned towards the Great 
Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long-remembered 
friend, looked back and s.miled upon him through the 
vista of the forest. Meantime, however, he could over- 
hear the remarks of various individuals, who were com- 
paring the features of the hero with the face on the 
distant mountain-side. 

" 'Tis the same face, to a hair ! " cried one man, cut- 
ting a caper for joy. 

"Wonderfully like, that's a fact ! '* responded another. 

" Like ! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder him- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass ! " cried a third. 
" And why not } He's the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the crowd, 
and called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that 
went reverberating for miles among the mountains, 
until you might have supposed that the Great Stone 
Face had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All 
these comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the 
more to interest our friend ; nor did he think of ques- 
tioning that now, at length, the mountain-visage had 
found its human counterpart. It is true, Ernest had 
imagined that his long-looked-for personage would ap- 
pear in the character of a man of peace, uttering wis- 
dom, and doing good, and making people happy. But, 
taking an habitual breadth of view, with all his sim- 
plicity, he contended that Providence should choose its 
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own method of blessing mankind ; and could conceive 
that this great end might be effected even by a warrior 
and a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit 
to order matters so. 

" The general ! the general ! " was now the cry. 
" Hush ! silence ! Old Blood-and-Thunder's going to 
make a speech." 

Even so ; for, the cloth being removed, the general's 
health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and he 
now stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest 
saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of the 
crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and embroid- 
ered collar upward, beneath the arch of green boughs 
with intertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if 
to shade his brow ! And there, toOj visible in the same 
glance, through the vista of the forest, appeared the 
Great Stone Face ! And was there, indeed, such a 
resemblance as the crowd had testified ? Alas ! Ernest 
could not recognize it ! He beheld a war-worn and 
weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, and ex- 
pressive of an iron will ; but the gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies, were altogether want- 
ing in Old Blood-and-Thunder's visage; and, even if 
the Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern 
command, the milder traits would still have tempered 
it. 

"This is not the man of prophecy," sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
" And must the world wait longer yet } " 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side ; and there was seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
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as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and 
enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. 
As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a 
smile beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance 
still brightening, although without motion of the lips. 
It was probably the effect of the western sunshine, 
melting through the thinly diffused vapors that had 
swept between him and the object that he gazed at. 
But — as it always did — the aspect of his marvelous 
friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had never 
hoped in vain. 

"Fear not, Ernest,*' said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him, — "fear not, Ernest : 
he will come." 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest 
still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of 
middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had become 
known among the people. Now, as heretofore, he la- 
bored for his bread, and was the same simple-hearted 
man that he had always been. But he had thought and 
felt so much, he had given so many of the best hours 
of his life to unworldly hopes for some great good to 
mankind, that it seemed as though he had been talking 
with the angels, and had imbibed a portion of their 
wisdom unawares. It was visible in the calm and well- 
considered beneficence of his daily life, the quiet stream 
of which had made a wide green margin all along its 
course. Not a day passed by, that the world was not 
the better because this man, humble as he was, had 
lived. He never stepped aside from his own path, yet 
would always reach a blessing to his neighbor. Almost 
involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. The pure 
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and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of 
its manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that 
dropped silently froni his hand, flowed also forth in 
speech. He uttered truths that wrought upon and 
molded the lives of those who heard him. His 
auditors, it may be, never suspected that Ernest, their 
own neighbor and familiar friend, was more than an 
ordinary man ; least of all did Ernest himself suspect 
it ; but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came 
thoughts out of his mouth that no other human lips 
had spoken. 

When the people's minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their mis- 
take in imagining a similarity between General Blood- 
and-Thunder*s truculent physiognomy and the benign 
visage on the mountain-side. But now, again, there 
were reports and many paragraphs in the newspapers, 
affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone Face 
had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a certain 
eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old 
Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the valley, but had 
left it in his early days, and taken up the trades of law 
and politics. Instead of the rich man's wealth and the 
warrior's sword, he had but a tongue, and it was might- 
ier than both together. So wonderfully eloquent was 
he, that, whatever he might choose to say, his auditors 
had no choice but to believe him : wrong looked like 
right, and right like wrong; for when it pleased him 
he could make a kind of illuminated fog, with his 
mere breath, and obscure the natural daylight with it 

His tongue, indeed, was a magic instrument : some- 
times it rumbled like the thunder ; sometimes it warbled 
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like the sweetest music. It was the blast of war, — 
the song of peace ; and it seemed to have a heart in it, 
when there was no such matter. In good truth, he 
was a wondrous man ; and when his tongue had ac- 
quired him all other imaginable success, — when it had 
been heard in halls of state, and in the courts of princes 
and potentates, — after it had made him known all 
over the world, even as a voice crying from shore to 
shore, — it finally persuaded his countrymen to select 
him for the presidency. Before this time, — indeed, as 
soon as he began to grow celebrated, — his admirers 
had found out the resemblance between him and the 
Great Stone Face ; and so much were they struck by 
it, that throughout the country this distinguished gen- 
tleman was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. 
The phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable 
aspect to his political prospects. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 
President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on 
a visit to the valley where he was born. Of course, he 
had no other object than to shake hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thought nor cared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have 
upon the election. Magnificent preparations were made 
to receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade of 
horsemen set forth to meet him at the boundary-line 
of the State ; and all the people left their business, and 
gathered along the wayside to see him pass. Among 
these was Ernest. Though more than once disap- 
pointed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful and 
confiding nature, that he was always ready to believe 
in whatever seemed beautiful and good. He kept his 
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heart continually open, and thus was sure to catch the 
blessing from on high, when it should come. So now 
again, as buoyantly as ever, he went forth to behold the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of 
the mountain-side was completely hidden from Ernest's, 
eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback : militia-officers, in uniform ; the 
member of Congress ; the sheriff of the county ; the 
editors of newspapers ; and many a farmer, too, had 
mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, espe- 
cially as there were numerous banners flaunting over 
the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous por- 
traits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two broth- 
ers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the mutual 
resemblance, it must be confessed, was marvelous. 
We must not forget to mention that there was a band 
of music, which made the echoes of the mountains 
ring and reverberate with the loud triumph of its 
strains ; so that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke 
out among all the heights and hollows, as if every nook 
of his native valley had found a voice, to welcome the 
distinguished guest. But the grandest effect was 
when the far-off mountain precipice flung back the 
music ; for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to 
be swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their hats 
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and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious, that the 
heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up 
his hat, and shouted as loudly as the loudest, " Huzza 
for the great man ! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz ! '* But 
as yet he had not seen him. 

" Here he is how ! " cried those who stood near 
Ernest. " There ! There ! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers ! " 

In the midst of all this gallant array, came an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses ; and in the ba- 
rouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

" Confess it,'* said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, 
" the Great Stone has met its match at last ! " 

Now, it must be owned, that at his first glimpse of the 
countenance which was bowing and smiling from the 
barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance 
between it and the old familiar face upon the mountain- 
side. The brow, with its massive depth and loftiness, 
and all the other features, indeed, were boldly and 
strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, 
of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that illumi- 
nated the mountain visage, and etherealized its ponder- 
ous granite substance into spirit, might here be sought 
in vain. Something had been originally left out, or had 
departed. And therefore the marvelously gifted states- 
man had always a weary gloom in the deep caverns of 
his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its playthings, 
or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, whose 
life, with all its high performances, was vague and 
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empty, because no high purpose had endowed it with 
reality. 

Still Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

" Confess, confess ! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Mountain } *' 

" No," said Ernest bluntly : " I see little or no like- 
ness." 

" Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face," 
answered his neighbor ; and again he set up a shout for 
Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned a\\cay melancholy and almost 
despondent ; for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 
ments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, the 
cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the barouches 
swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down, and the Great Stone 
Face to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it 
had worn for untold centuries. 

** Lo, here I am, Ernest ! " the benign lips seemed to 
say, " I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet 
weary. Fear not : the man will come." 
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gra¥Bd, carved, cut. 
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rew'er-end, entitled to respect. 
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The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on 
one another's heels. And now they began to bring 
white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest ; 
they made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But not 
in vain had he grown old : more than the white hairs 
on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind ; his 
wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time had 
graved, and in which he had written legends of wisdom 
that had been tested by the tenor of a life. And 
Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, unde- 
sired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world, beyond the limits 
of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. College 
professors, and even the active men of cities, came from 
far to see and converse with Ernest ; for the report had 
gone abroad, that this simple husbandman had ideas 
unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but 
of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar majesty, as 
if he had been talking with the angels as his daily 
friends. 

"Whether it were sage, statesman, or philanthropist, 
Ernest received these visitors with the gentle sincerity 
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that had characterized him from boyhood, and spoke 
freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked 
together, his face would kindle unawares, and shine 
upon them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with 
the fullness of such discourse, his guests took leave, and 
went their way ; and, passing up the valley, paused to 
look at the Great Stone Face, imagining that they had 
seen its likeness in a human countenance, but could not 
remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, 
a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to this 
earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had 
spent the greater part of his life at a distance from that 
romantic region, pouring out his sweet music amid the 
bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did the moun- 
tains which had been familiar to him in his childhood 
lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his 
poetry. Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, 
for the poet had celebrated it in an ode which was grand 
enough to have been uttered by its own majestic lips. 
This man of genius, we may say, had come down from 
heaven with wonderful endowments. If he sang of a 
mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier 
grandeur reposing on its breast or soaring to its summit, 
than had before been seen there. If his theme were a 
lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over 
it, to gleam for ever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom 
seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emotions 
of the song. Thus the world assumed another and a 
better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed it with 
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his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him as the 
last best touch to his own handiwork. Creation was 
not finished till the poet came to interpret, and so com- 
plete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The man 
or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who 
crossed his daily path, and the little child who played in 
it, were glorified if he beheld them in his mood of poetic 
faith. He showed the golden links of the great chain 
that intertwined them with an angelic kindred ; he 
brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that 
made them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there 
were, who thought to show the soundness of their judg- 
ment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity of the 
natural world existed only in the poet's fancy. Let 
such men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly ap- 
pear to have been spawned forth by Nature with a con- 
temptuous bitterness, she having plastered them up out 
of her refuse stuff, after all the swine were made. As 
respects all things else, the poet's ideal was the truest 
truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage-door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing 
at the Great Stone Face. And now, as he read stanzas 
that caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his 
eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so benig- 
nantly. 

" Oh, majestic friend ! " he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, " is not this man worthy to resemble 
thee .? " 
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The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so 
far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had medi- 
tated much upon his character, until he deemed nothing 
so desirable as to meet this man, whose untaught wis- 
dom walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity of 
his life. One summer morning therefore he took pass- 
age by the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from Er- 
nest's cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly 
been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand ; 
but the poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired 
at once where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be 
accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

" Good-evening," said the poet. " Can you give a 
traveler a night's lodging t " 

" Willingly," answered Ernest ; and then he added, 
smiling, " Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger." 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse. with the wittiest and the wisest ; but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of 
them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to 
have wrought with him at his labor in the fields ; angels 
seemed to have sat with him by the fireside ; and. 
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dwelling with angels as friend with friends, he had im- 
bibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it with 
the sweet and lowly charm of household words. 

So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the- other 
hand, was moved and agitated by the living images 
which the poet flung out of his mind, and which peo- 
pled all the air about the cottage-door with shapes of 
beauty, both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these 
two men instructed them with a profounder sense than 
either could have attained alone. Their minds ac- 
corded into one strain, and made delightful music which 
neither of them could have claimed as all his own, nor 
distinguished his own share from the other's. They led 
one another, as it were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they had 
never entered it before, and so beautiful that they de- 
sired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that 
the Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen 
too. He gazed earnestly into the poet's glowing 
eyes. 

" Who are you, my strangely gifted guest } " he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

"You have read these poems,'' said he. "You know 
me, then, — for I wrote them." 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet's features ; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face ; then back, with an uncertain aspect, 
to his giiest. But his countenance fell ; he shook his 
head, and sighed. 
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•" Wherefore are you sad ? " inquired the poet. 

"Because," replied Ernest, "all through life I have 
awaited the fulfillment of a prophecy ; and, when I 
read these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in 
you/' 

"You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
" to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gath- 
ergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony 
Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my 
name to the illustrious three, and record another failure 
of your hopes. For — in shame and sadness do I 
speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image." 

"And why.?" asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. "Are not those thoughts divine } " 

"They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the 
poet. "You can hear in them the far-off echo of a 
heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not cor- 
responded with my thought. I have had grand dreams, 
but they have been only dreams, because I have lived 
— -and that, too, by my own choice — among poor and 
mean realities. Sometimes, even, — shall I dare to say 
it .? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou hope 
to find me, in yonder image of the divine } " 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of 
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the neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and 
the poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they 
went along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small 
nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the 
stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant foli- 
age of many creeping plants, that made a tapestry for 
the naked rock by hanging their festoons from all its 
rugged angles. At a small elevation above the ground, 
set in a rich framework of verdure, there appeared a 
niche, spacious enough to admit a human figure, with 
freedom for such gestures as spontaneously accompany 
earnest thought and genuine emotion. 

Into this natural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw 
a look of familiar kindness around upon his audience. 
They stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as 
seemed good to each, with the departing sunshine fall- 
ing obliquely over them, and mingling its subdued 
cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient 
trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden 
rays were constrained to pass. In another direction 
was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, 
combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant 
aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts ; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmo- 
nized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered : they were 
the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet. 
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as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever 
written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rev- 
erentially at the venerable man, and said within him- 
self that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful 
countenance, with the glory of white hair diffused about 
it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, high up 
in the golden light of the setting sun, appeared the 
Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like 
the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. Its 
look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the 
world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms 
aloft, and shouted, — 

" Behold ! Behold ! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face ! " 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet's arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. 
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in-chm^ent, stormy, severe. I re-pute^, general esteem. 

miVaaf, mass-book. 1 f/re, the iron hoop that binds a wheel. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer 

of Grand-Pr6 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 

household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened 

his missal. 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest 

devotion ; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem 

of her garment ! 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended. 
And, as he knocked, and waited to hear the sound of 

her footsteps. 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 

knocker of iron ; 
Or, at the joyous feast of the patron saint of the village, 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 

whispered 

* From Evangeline, 
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Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 
But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was wel- 
come; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of 

all men ; 
For, since the birth of time, throughout all ^ges and 

nations. 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 

people. 
Basil was Benedict.'s friend. Their children from ear- 
liest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 

Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught 

them their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the 

church and the plain-song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson 

completed. 
Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 

blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to 

behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a 

plaything. 
Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire 

of the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fi^ry snake, coiled round in a circle of 

cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering 

darkness 
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Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 

cranny and crevice, 
Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring 

bellows, 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in 

the ashes, 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into 

the chapel. 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the 

eagle, 
Down o'er the hillside bounding, they glided away o'er 

the meadow. 
Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on 

the rafters. 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone which 

the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight 

of its fledglings : 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 

swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 

children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of 

the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought 

into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 

woman. 
" Sunshine of Saint Eulalie " was she called ; for that 

was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orch- 
ards with apples ; 
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She, too, would bring to her husband's house delight 

and abundance, 
Filling it full of love, and the ruddy faces of children. 

Now had the season returned when the nights grow 
colder and longer. 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the 
ice-bound. 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of 
September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with 
the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their 
honey 

Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters as- 
serted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the 
foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that 
beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of 
All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless 
heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in har- 
mony blended. 
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Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the 

farm-yards, 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of 

pigeons, 
AH were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and 

the great sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 

around him ; 
While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and 

yellow. 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree 

of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 

mantles and jewels. 
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dis-tend'ed, puffed out. 

feflock, the part of the leg where 

the tuft of hair grows behind the 

pastern joint in horses. 



glebe, ground, sod. 
ink'horn, inkstand. 
reagent, ruler, guardian. 
wcun, wagon. 



Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection 
and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twi- 
light descending 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds 
to the homestead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks 
on each other, 
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And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness 
of evening. 

Foreriiost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful 
heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 
waved from her collar, 

Quietly-paced and slow, as if conscious of human affec- 
tion. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks 
from the seaside. 

Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them fol- 
lowed the watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of 
his instinct. 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and su- 
perbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the strag- 
glers ; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their 
protector, 

When from the forest at night, through tiie starry 
silence the wolves howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from 
the marshes. 

Laden with briny hay^ ttet filled the air with its odor. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes 
and their fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponder- 
ous saddles, 

Painted with brilliant dyes, and. adorned with tassels of 
crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with 
blossoms. 
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Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders 

Unto the milkmaid's hand ; whilst loud and in riegular 
cadence 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets de- 
scended. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in 
the farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the b^ms. Anon they sank into still- 
ness; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the 
barn-doors. 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

• 

In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly 

the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and 

the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind 

him. 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures 

fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 

darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm- 
chair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates 

on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies 

the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 

Christmas, 
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Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before 

him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 

vineyards. 
Close at her father's side was the gentle Evangeline 

seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer 

behind her. 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 

shuttle. 
While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the 

drone of a bagpipe. 
Followed the old man's song, and united the fragments 

together. 
As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals 

ceases. 
Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest 

at the altar. 
So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion 

the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, 

suddenly lifted. 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on 

its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hobnailed shoes it was Basil the . 

blacksmith, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was 

with him. 
'Welcome!" the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps 

paused on the threshold, — 
" Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come take thy place on 

the settle 
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£lose by the chimney-side, which is always empty with- 
out thee; 
Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of 

tobacco ; 
Never so much thyself art thou as when through the 

curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial 

face gleams 
Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist 

of the marshes/* 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the 

blacksmith, 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fire- 
side : — 
"Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and 

thy ballad! 
Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are 

filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before 

them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a 

horseshoe." 
Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline 

brought him. 
And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly 

continued : — 
" Four days now are passed since the English ships at 

their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspereau*s mouth, with their cannon 

pointed against us. 
What their design may be, is unknown ; but all are 

commanded 
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On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Ma> 

esty*s mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the 

mean time 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people." 
Then made answer the farmer : " Perhaps some friend- 
lier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests 

in England, 
By untimely rains, or untimelier heat, have been 

blighted. 
And from our bursting barns they would feed their 

cattle and children." 
" Not so thinketh the folk in the village," said warmly 

the blacksmith. 
Shaking his head as in doubt ; then, heaving a sigh, he 

continued : 
" Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S^jour, nor Port 

Royal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its 

outskirts. 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to- 
morrow. 
Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of 

all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and the 

scythe of the mower." 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial 

farmer : — 
" Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and 

our cornfields. 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 

ocean. 
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Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's 

cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 

sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of 

the contract. 
Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of 

the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking the 

glebe round about them, 
Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for 

a twelvemonth. 
Ren6 Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and 

inkhorn. 
Shallwe not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our 

children > '* 
As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in 

her lover's. 
Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father 

had spoken. 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary 

entered. 
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draughf'board, checker-board. 
»m-bri^8iure (em-brd'zhur)t an open- 
ing in the inside of the wall. 



J-rasfci-bh, easily angered. 
sooth, truth. 
8U-per'nal, heavenly. 



. Bent, like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of 
the ocean, 

Bent, but hot broken, by age was the form of the 
notary-public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 
hung 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses 
with horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom su- 
pernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a 
hundred 

Children*s children rode on his knee, and heard his 
great watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war had he lan- 
guished a captive, 

Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of 
the English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or sus- 
picion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and 
childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the chil- 
dren ; 
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For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the 

forest, 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the 

horses, 
And of the white L^tiche, the ghost of a child who 

unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers 

of children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 

stable. 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a 

nutshell. 
And of the marvelous powers of four-leaved clover and 

horseshoes. 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the 

village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the 

blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending 

his right hand, 
" Father Leblanc," he exclaimed, " thou hast heard the 

talk in the village. 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships 

and their errand." 
Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary- 
public, — 
" Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never 

the wiser; 
And what their errand may be, I know not better than 

others. 
Yet am I hot of those who imagine some evil inten- 
tion 
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Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why then 
molest us ? " 

" God's name ! " shouted the hasty and somewhat iras- 
cible blacksmith ; 

" Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore ? 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the 
strongest ! " 

But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary- 
public, — 

"Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 

Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often 
consoled me. 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port 
Royal." 

This was the old man's favorite tale, and he loved to 
repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice was 
done them. 

" Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember. 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its 
left hand. 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice 
presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of 
the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 
balance. 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sun- 
shine above them. 
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But in the course of time the laws of the land were 
corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were op- 
pressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a noble- 
man's palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a sus- 
picion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the house- 
hold. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the 
scaffold. 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of 
Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit as- 
cended) 

Lo ! o'er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the 
thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 
its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of 
the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a 
magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 
inwoven." 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, 
the blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no 
language ; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, 
as the vapors 
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Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the 
winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 
table, 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home- 
brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the 

village of Grand-Pr6 ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and 

inkhorn. 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the 

•parties. 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and 

in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were 

completed, . . 

And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the 

margin. 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the 

table 
Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of 

silver ; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the 

bridegroom. 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale, and drank to their 

welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and 

departed, 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the fire- 
side, 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its 

corner. 
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Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the 

old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful maneuver, 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was 

made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window*s 

embrasure, 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the 

moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the 

meadows. 
Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 

angels. 

Thus was the evening passe-. Anon the bell from 

the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and 

straightway 
Rose the guests, and departed ; and silence reigned in 

the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the 

doorstep 
Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it with 

gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed 

on the hearth-stone. 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the 

farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 

followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the dark- 
ness. 
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Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the 

maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her 

chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, 

and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were care- 
fully folded 
Linen and woolen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline 

woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to her 

husband in marriage, 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill 

as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and 

radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, 

till the heart of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides 

of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood 

with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her 

chamber! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the 

orchard. 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her 

lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling 

of sadness 
Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in 

the moonlight 
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Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a 

moment. 
And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely 

the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her 

footsteps, 
As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wandered 

with Hagar ! 



♦ »•- 



THE BELI. OF ATRI.' 



a-lar^um = alarm. 
ar-cade^, an arched aperture. 
donned, put on. 



Re, king. 

8/n'dic, a magistrate. 

v&tive, commemorative. 



At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, — 

One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

" I climb no farther upward, come what may," — 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame. 

So many monarchs since have borne the name. 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space. 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 

And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long. 

Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the king, 

' From Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
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Would cause the syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 
What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 
The hempen rope at length was worn away. 
Unraveled at the end, and strand by strand 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer's hand, 
Till one, who noted this in passing by. 
Mended the rope with braids of briony. 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods. 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods. 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts, — 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old. 
His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds. 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds. 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all. 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 
And day by day sat brooding in his chair. 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said, *' What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed. 
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Eating his head off in my stables here, 
When rents are low and provender is dear ? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 
I want him only for the holidays." 
So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer-time. 

With bolted doors and window-shutters closed, 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The syndic started from his deep repose. 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market-place. 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 

Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song : 

" Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a 

wrong ! ** 
But ere he reached the belfry's light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born. 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn. 
Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
" Domeneddio I " cried the syndic straight, 
" This is the Knight of Atri's steed of state ! 
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He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best. 



>> 



Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 

Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least. 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The knight was called and questioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest. 

And set at naught the syndic and the rest, 

Maintaining in an angry undertone. 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the king ; then said : 

" Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 

But Cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry, and not of weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what repute. 

Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 

He who serves well, and speaks not, merits more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside." 
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The knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 
The king heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud : " Right well it pleaseth me ! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 
But go not in to mass : my bell doth more : 
It Cometh into court, and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the, laws; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time." 



THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 



basftiona (bdsfyuns)^ ramparts. 
em^i-neni do-main', sovereign right 
and power. 



im-pedes^, hinders, obstructs. 
ir-re/O'Ca-b/e, that cannot be re- 
called. 



Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said. 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 

All common things, each day's events. 
That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents. 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 



The low desire, the base design. 
That makes another's virtues less ; 

The revel of the treacherous wine, 
And all occasions of excess ; 
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The longing for ignoble things : 

The strife for triumph more than truth ; 

The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the noble will, — 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we can not soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb. 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known. 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
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But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain. 



• ■ ♦ 



THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 



blanched, whitened, paled. 

dight (dit)y clothed. 

Ihck, spot, patch, in the air. 



gust, storm of wind. 

shelve, to descend precipitously. 

stream'er, a flag. 



All is finished ; and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched ; 

And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old. 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro 

Up and down the sands of gold. 
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His beating heart is not at rest ; 
And far and wide, 
With ceaseless flow, 
His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 
- He waits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands, 
With her foot upon the sands, 
Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
In honor of her marriage-day ; 
Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil descending. 
Ready to be 
The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck. 
Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read ; 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 

And in tears the good old master 

Shakes the brown hand of his son. 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for he can not speak ; 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 
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The shepherd of that wandering flock 

That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaping ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear, 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He knew the chart 

Of the sailor's heart, — 

All its pleasures and its griefs ; 

All its shallows and rocky reefs ; 

All those secret currents that flow 

With such resistless undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force. 

The will from its moorings and its course. 

Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

" Like unto ships far off at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around. 

Floats and swings the horizon's bound ; 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 

And then again to turn and sink. 

As if we could slide. from its outer brink. 

Ah ! it is not the sea. 

It is not the sea, that sinks and shelves. 

But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, — 

Now touching the very skies. 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
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Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and the task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of joy, and not of fear." 

Then the master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

And, at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow. 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see ! she stirs ! 

She starts ! she moves ! she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel ! 

And, spurning with her foot the ground. 

With one exulting, joyous bound 

She leaps into the ocean's arms ! 



And, lo ! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout prolonged and loud. 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
" Take her, O bridegroom old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 
With all her youth and all her charms ! 



yy 



How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care ! 
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Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 
Through wind and wave right onward steer ! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting wife ! 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
We know what master laid thy keel ; 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast and sail and rope ; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat ; 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock : 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock, and tempest's roar. 
In spite of false lights on the shore. 
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Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea : 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of day are numbered, 

And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall, — 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door : 
The belovdd, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more. 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life. 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly. 
Spake with us on earth no more. 
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And with them the being beauteous, 

Who unto my youth was given 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, • 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer ; 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh ! though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

. ^ 1808- 



SNOW-BOUND. 



FIRST READING. 



busk'in, short-legged boot. 
chorea, light work about the house. 
coucf/ant, lying down. 
hafrem, collection of wives. 
pefli'de, a thin film. 
por^tent, an omen. 



quer^u-hus (kzuer-J, complaining. 
sag'ging, bending. 

sifhoU'Btte(sil'o<het), a black profile. 
spheHule, a small sphere. 
stan'chhn (shun), stall for cattle. 
sU'per^na/, heavenly. 



The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 

Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 
The wind blew east : we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore. 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 
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Meanwhile we did our nightly chares, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd's-grass for the cows : 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn oft horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold's pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, — 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wing6d snow : 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame. 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature's geometric signs. 
In starry flake, and pellicle, - 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when the second morning shone. 
We looked upon a world unknown. 
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On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow 1 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat : 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted : " Boys, a path ! " 

Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 

Count such a summons less than joy ?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 
To guard our necks and ears from snow. 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 

A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal : we had read 

Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave. 

And to our own his name we gave, 

With many a wish the luck were ours 
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To test his lamp's supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out. 
And grave with wonder gazed about ; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led ; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The horn^ patriarch of the sheep. 
Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voic6d elements. 
The shrieking of the mindless wind. 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
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The buried brooklet could not hear. 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west. 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight bojieath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty forestick laid apart. 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear. 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam. 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turks' heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 
Whispered the old rhyme : " Under the tree^ 
When fire outdoors bums merrily. 
There the witches are making tea^ 
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The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarmin^ light, 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without. 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons' straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 
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What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change ! — with hair as gray 
As was my sire's that winter day, 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on ! 
Ah, brother ! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still ; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o'er. 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn. 

We sit beneath their orchard-trees. 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn ; 
We turn the pages that they read. 

Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 

No step is on the conscious floor ! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
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Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown. 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own ! 



SNOV\r-BOUND. 

SECOND READING. 



ath^lete, a gymnast 
di'Wintff predict. 
dolf, put off. 

hordes, wandering tribes. 
Mno-cent of, ignorant of. 
MFIus, the river Nile. 



ocfcult, secret 
reach, stretch. 
ward'ed, having wards, or projecting 

ridges of metal. 
wood'craft, skill in tracking game 

through the woods. 



Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel. 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home ; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the g^ay wizard's conjuring-book. 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side ; 
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We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon's weird laughter far away ; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks' black squadron anchored lay. 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 

Beneath the gray November cloud. 

• ■ « 

Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The ancient teachers never dumb 

01 Nature's unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 

He read the clouds as prophecies. 

And foul or fair could well divine. 

By many an occult hint and sign, 

Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 

Himself to Nature's heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear. 

Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 

Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said ; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man. 

Content to live where life began ; 

Strong only on his native grounds. 
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The little world of sights and sounds 

Whose girdle was the parish bound§, 

Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White of Selborne's loving view, — 

He told how teal and loon he shot. 

And how the eagle's eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun ; 

Till, warming with the tales he told. 

Forgotten was the outside cold. 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

From ripening corn the pigeons flew. 

The partridge drummed i' the wood, the mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay. 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray. 

Peered from the doorway of his cell ; 
The muskrat plied the mason's trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 
And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 

• • . 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 

Against the household bosom lean. 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
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Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river calms. 
Do those large eyes behold me still ? 
With me one little year ago : — 
The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain ; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 
Yet following me where'er I went 
With dark eyes full of love's content. 
The birds are glad ; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness ; all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky ; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things. 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart ! remembering thee. 

Am I not richer than of old } 
Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold } 

What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me 1 
And while in life's late afternoon. 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
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I can not feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are ; 
. And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star. 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place. 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
He teased the mitten blinded cat. 
Played cross-pins on my uncle's hat. 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among. 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 
Not competence and yet not want. 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 
Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 
To peddle wares from town to town ; 
Or through the long vacation's reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater's keen delight. 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night. 
The rustic party, with its rough 
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Accompaniment of blind-man's-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, » 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or held the good dame's winding-yarn, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old. 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
'Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods ; 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 



♦ ■ • 



SNOW-BOUND. 



THIRD READING. 



cav'a/'Cade, procession on horse- 

deV'O^tet^^ one superstitiously given 
~ to religk}us ceremonies. 
ga'bhf the vertical triangular end of 
a house. 



lovef-lorn, forsaken in love. 
mis^sive, something sent. 
paF/mp'Sestf a manuscript which has 

been written over twice. 
ven-due^, an auction. 
yt'x'en, an ill-tempered woman. 



Another guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
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And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentered, spurning guide. 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will's majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest. 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 

Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash. 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light ; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate ; 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee. 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio's Kate, 

The raptures of Siena's saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist ; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath's surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout : 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 

And shrill for social battle-cry. 
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Since then what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 

What convent-gate has held its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock ! 

Through Smyrna's plague-hushed thoroughfares, 

Up sea-set Malta's rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Her tireless feet have held their way ; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies. 

With hope each day renewed and fresh. 
The Lord's quick coming in the flesh, 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies ! 

• • • 

At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow. 
The bull's-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke : 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke. 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away. 
Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
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One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love's contentment more than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak. 
Vain prayers which no fulfillment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
0*er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared. 
With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new ; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 

Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear ; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
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We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added team to gain. 
The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip ; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 
Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O'er windy hill, through clogged ravine. 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot. 
At every house a new recruit. 
Where, drawn by Nature's subtlest law. 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls. 
Lifting their hands in mock defense 
Against the snow-ball's compliments. 
And reading in each missive tost 
The charm with Eden never lost. 
• • • 

So days went on : a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The almanac we studied o'er. 
Read and re-read our little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score ; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid. 
And poetry (or good or bad. 
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A single book was all we had), 

Where Ellwood's meek, drab-skirted Muse, 

A stranger to the heathen Nine, 

Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo ! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread ; 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 

And daft McGregor on his raids 

In Costa Rica's everglades. 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti's Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk's head at each saddle-bow ! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain. 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding knell and dirge of death ; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale. 
The latest culprit sent to jail ; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 

And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat ; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow ; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more ! 
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Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 
The brazen covers of thy book ; 
The weird palimpsest old and vast. 
Wherein thou hid'st the spectral past ; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe ; 
The monographs of outlived years. 
Or smile-illumed or dim with tears. 

Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 

With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

The restless sands* incessant fall. 
Importunate hours that hours succeed. 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 

And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 
I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears : 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century's aloe flowers to-day ! 

Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 

Some truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling's eyes shall gather dew, 

Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew ; 
And dear and early friends — the few 
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Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 

To warm them at the wood-fire*s blaze ! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some ^ond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 
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ON RECEIVING AN EAGLE'S QUILL FROM LAKE 

SUPERIOR. 



maftock, a pickaxe with broad in- 
stead of pointed ends. 
pin'ion (pin'yun), a wing. 



ior^pid, numb, dull. 

wain, wagon. 

wesifer-ing, passing to the west 



All day the darkness and the cold 
Upon my heart have lain. 

Like shadows on the winter sky. 
Like frost upon the pane ; 



But now my torpid fancy wakes. 
And, on thy eagle's plume, 

Rides forth, like Sindbad on his bird, 
Or witch upon her broom ! 
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Below me roar the rocking pines, 
Before me spreads the lake 

Whose long and solemn-sounding waves 
Against the sunset break. 

I hear the wild rice-eater thresh 
The grain he has not sown ; 

I see, with flashing scythe of fire. 
The prairife harvest mown. 

I hear the far-off voyager's horn ; 

I see the Yankee's trail, — 
His foot on every mountain-pass, 

On every stream his sail. 

By forest, lake, and waterfall 

I see his peddler show ; 
The mighty mingling with the mean. 

The lofty with the low. 

He's whittling by St. Mary's Falls, 

Upon his loaded wain ; 
He's measuring o'er the Pictured Rocks, 

With eager eyes of gain. 

I hear the mattock in the mine. 

The ax-stroke in the dell. 
The clamor from the Indian lodge. 

The Jesuit chapel bell. 

I see the swarthy trappers come 
From Mississippi's springs ; 
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And war-chiefs with their painted brows, 
And crests of eagle-wings. 

Behind the scared squaw's birch canoe 

The steamer smokes and raves ; 
And city lots are staked for sale 

Above old Indian graves. 

I hear the tread of pioneers 

Of nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 

Shall roll a human sea. 

The rudiments of empire here 

Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into form ! 

Each rude and jostling fragment soon 

Its fitting place shall find, — 
The raw material of a state, 

Its muscle and its mind. 

And, westering still, the star which leads 

The New World in its train 
Has tipped with fire the icy spears 

Of many a mountain-chain. 

The snowy cones of Oregon 

Are kindling on its way ; 
And California's golden sands 

Gleam brighter in its ray ! 
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Then blessings on thy eagle-quill, 

As, wandering far and wide, 
I thank thee for this twilight dream 

And Fancy's airy ride ! 

Yet, welcomer than regal plumes, 

Which Western trappers find. 
Thy free and pleasant thoughts, chance sown, 

Like feathers on the wind. 

Thy symbol be the mountain-bird. 
Whose glistening quill I hold ; 

Thy home the ample air of hope, 
And memory's sunset gold ! 

In thee let joy with duty join, 

And strength unite with love, 
The eagle's pinions folding round 

The warm heart of the dove ! 

So, when in darkness sleeps the vale 
Where still the blind bird clings, 

The sunshine of the upper sky 
Shall glitter on thy wings ! 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 



AT THE UNVEILING OF HIS STATUE IN NEW YORK. 



cull, to pick out, select. 
ciy^ic, public, municipal. 



grav'en, carved, sculptured. 
//r'/'c, a song. 



Among their graven shapes to whom 

Thy civic wreaths belong, 
O city of his love, make room 

For one whose gift was song. 

Not his the soldier's sword to wield, 

Nor his the helm of state, 
Nor glory of the stricken field. 

Nor triumph of debate. 

In common ways, with common men, 
He served his race and time 

As well as if his clerkly pen 
Had never danced to rhyme. 

If in the thronged and noisy mart 
The Muses found their son. 

Could any say his tuneful art 
A duty left undone 1 

He toiled and sang ; and year by year 
Men found their homes more sweet, 

And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 
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The Greek's wild onset Wall Street knew ; 

The Red King walked Broadway ; 
And Alnwick Castle's roses blew 

From Palisades to Bay. 

Fair City by the Sea ! upraise 
His veil with reverent hands ; 

And mingle with thy own the praise 
And pride of other lands. 

Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 

Above her hero-urns ; 
And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 

The flower he culled for Burns. 

Oh, stately stand thy palace walls, 
Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 

To-day thy poet's name recalls 
A prouder thought than these. 

Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat. 
Nor less thy tall fleets swim ; 

That shaded square and dusty street 
Are classic ground through him. 

Alive, he loved, like all who sing. 

The echoes of his song ; • 

Too late the tardy meed we bring. 
The praise delayed so long. 

Too late, alas ! Of all who knew 
The living man, to-day 
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Before his unveiled face, how few 
Make bare their locks of gray ! 

Our lips of praise must soon be dumb, 

Our grateful eyes be dim ; 
O brothers of the days to come, 

Take tender charge of him ! 

New hands the wires of song may sweep, 

New voices challenge fame ; 
But let no moss of years o'ercreep 

The lines of Halleck's name. 



CENTENNIAL HYMN. 



auS'tere, severe, manly. 
cy'cle, a period of time. 



farthers, founders of the republic. 
lo/al, faithful. 



Our fathers' God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free. 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design. 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt and falling chain. 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 
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Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old. World thronging all its streets ; 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun : 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 

Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfill 
The Orient's mission of good-will, 
And, freighted with love's Golden Fleece, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 
For beauty made the bride of use. 
We thank Thee ; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold. 
The manhood never bought nor sold ! 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mold. 
Let the new cycle shame the old ! 
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THE WITCH'S DAUGHTER. 

FIRST READING. 

It was the pleasant harvest time, 
When cellar-bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load. 

And the old swallow-haunted barns — 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams. 

And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 
And the loose hay-mow*s scented locks — 

Are filled with summer's ripened stores. 
Its odorous grass and barley sheaves. 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 

On Esek Harden's oaken floor, 

With many an autumn threshing worn. 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 

And thither came young men and maids. 
Beneath a moon that, large and low. 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 

They took their places ; some by chance. 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 
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How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs ! 

On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves ! 

And jests went round, and laughs that made 
The house-dog answer with his howl. 
And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 

And quaint old songs their fathers sung. 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors. 
Ere Norman William trod their shores ; 

And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane. 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane ! 

But still the sweetest voice was mute 
That river-valley ever heard 
From lip of maid or throat of bird ; 

For Mabel Martin sat apart, 

And let the hay-mow's shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 

She sat apart, as one forbid. 

Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch-wife's child a friend. 
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The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Her mother on the gallows-tree ; 

And mocked the palsied limbs of age, 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 
And wan lip trembling with its prayers ! 

Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter's agony. 

They went up to their homes that day, 
As men and Christians justified : 
God willed it, and the wretch had died ! 

Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, — 
Forgive the blindness that denies ! 

Forgive thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love thou art. 
Some grim creation of his heart. 

Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars ; let us see 
Thyself in thy humanity ! 

Poor Mabel from her mother's grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone, 
And wrestled with her fate alone ; 
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With love and anger, and despair, 
The phantoms of disordered sense. 
The awful doubts of Providence ! 

The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 
And, when she sought the house of prayer, 
Her mother's curse pursued her there. 

And still o'er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horseshoe's curv6d charm, 
To guard against her mother's harm; — 

That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who daily, by the old arm-chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer ; — 

Who turned, in Salem's dreary jail, 
Her worn old Bible o'er and o'er, 
When her dim eyes could read no more ! 

Sore tried and pained, the poor girl kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way, 
So dark, would somewhere meet the day. 

And still her weary wheel went round 
Day after day, with no relief : 
Small leisure have the poor for grief. 
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THE WITCH'S DAUGHTER. 

SECOND READING. 

So in the shadow Mabel sits ; 

Untouched by mirth she sees and hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 

But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name. 
And taunt her with her mother's shame. 

She answered not with railing words, 
But drew her apron o*er her face. 
And, sobbing, glided from the place. 

And only pausing at the door. 

Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days. 

Had been her warm and steady friend. 
Ere yet her mother's doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 

He felt that mute appeal of tears. 
And, starting, with an angry frown 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 

" Good neighbors mine," he sternly said, 
"This passes harmless mirth or jest ; 
I brook no insult to my guest. 
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" She is indeed her mother's child ; 
But God's sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

" Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And witch or not, God knows, — not I. 



u 



I know who swore her life away ; 
And, as God lives, Td not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them.*' 



The broadest lands in all the town. 
The skill to guide, the power to awe, 
Were Harden's ; and his word was law. 

None dared withstand him to his face, 
But one sly maiden spake aside : 
" The little witch is evil-eyed ! 



a 



Her mother only killed a cow. 
Or witched a churn or dairy-pan ; 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man ! " 



Poor Mabel, in her lonely home. 
Sat by the window's narrow pane. 
White in the moonlight's silver rain. 

The river, on its pebbled rim. 

Made music such as childhood knew ; 
The door-yard tree was whispered through 
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By voices such as childhood's ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago ; 
And through the willow-boughs below 

She saw the rippled waters shine ; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light 
The hills rolled off into the night. 

Sweet sounds and pictures mocking so 
The sadness of her human lot, 
She saw and heard, but heeded not. 

She strove to drown her sense of wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way. 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 

Poor child ! the prayer, begun in faith, 
Grew to a low, despairing cry 
Of utter misery : " Let me die ! 

" Oh ! take me from the scornful eyes. 
And hide me where the cruel speech 
And mocking finger may not reach ! 

" I dare not breathe my mother's name : 
A daughter's right I dare not crave 
To weep above her unblest grave ! 

" Let me not live until my heart, 
With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 
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O God ! have mercy on thy child, 
Whose faith in thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all ! " 



A shadow on the moonlight fell, 

And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 

Had then God heard her ? Had he sent 
His angel down ? In flesh and blood, 
Before her Esek Harden stood ! 

He laid his hand upon her arm : 

" Dear Mabel, this no more shall be ; 
Who scoffs at you must scoff at me. 

" You know rough Esek Harden well ; 
And if he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is touched with gray, 

" The maiden grown shall never find 

His heart less warm than when she smiled. 
Upon his knees, a little child ! " 

Her tears of grief were tears of joy. 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden's face. 

" O truest friend of all ! " she said, 

" God bless you for your kindly thought, 
And make me worthy of my lot ! " 
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He led her through his dewy fields, 
To where the swinging lanterns glowed, 
And through the doors the huskers showed. 



a 



a 



Good friends and neighbors ! " Esek said, 
" Tm weary of this lonely life ; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife ! 

She greets you kindly, one and all ; 
The past is past, and all offense 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 



" Henceforth she stands no more alone ; 
You know what Esek Harden is : — 
He brooks no wrong to him or his." 

Now let the merriest tales be told, 
And let the-«weetest songs be sung 
That ever made the old heart young ! 

For now the lost has found a home ; 
And a lone hearth shall brighter burn, 
As all the household joys return ! 

O, pleasantly the harvest -moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs ! 

On Mabel's curls of golden hair. 
On Esek's shaggy strength it fell ; 
And the wind whispered, "It is well ! " 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



FIRST READING. 



car-a-van'sa-ry, a kind of inn. 
con-di*tionedt subject to limitations. 
em-piYiCf a quack. 
eS'prit (es-pri')^ wit. 



me-di-o&ri-ty, a fair degree of intel- 
lect 

phif-an'thrO'pist, a benevolent per- 
son. 



I WAS just going to say, when I was interrupted, that 
one of the many ways of classifying minds is under 
the heads of arithmetical and algebraical intellects. 
AH economical and practical wisdom is an extension 
or variation of the following arithmetical formula: 
2 + 2 = 4. Every philosophiccil proposition has the 
more general character of the expression a-hi = c. 
We are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, until 
we learn to think in letters instead of figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity student lately 
come among us to whom I commonly address remarks 
like the above, allowing him to take a certain share in 
the conversation, so far as assent or pertinent questions 
are involved. He abused his liberty on this occasion 
by presuming to say that Leibnitz had the same ob- 
servation. — No, sir, I replied, he has not. But he said 
a mighty good thing about mathematics, that sounds 
something like it, and you found it, not in the original^ 
but quoted by Dr. Thomas Reid. I will tell the com- 
pany what he did say, one of these days. 
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If I belong to a Society of Mutual Admiration ? 

— I blush to say that I do not at this present moment. 
I once did, however. It was the first association to 
which I ever heard the term applied ; a body of scientific 
young men in a great foreign city who admired their 
teacher, and to some extent each other. Many of them 
desen'ed it ; they have become famous since. It amuses 
me to hear the talk of one of those beings described by 
Thackeray — 

" Letters four do form his name " — 

about a social development which belongs to the very 
noblest stage of civilization. All generous companies 
of artists, authors, philanthropists, men of science, are, 
or ought to be, Societies of Mutual Admiration. A 
man of genius, or any kind of superiority, is not de- 
barred from admiring the same quality in another, nor 
the other from returning his admiration. They may 
even associate together and continue to think highly 
of each other. And so of a dozen such men, if any 
one place is fortunate enough to hold so many. The 
being referred to above assumes several false premises. 
First, that men of talent necessarily hate each other. 
Secondly, that intimate knowledge or habitual associa- 
tion destroys our admiration of persons whom we 
esteemed highly at a distance. Thirdly, that a circle 
of clever fellows, who meet together to dine and have 
a good time, have signed a constitutional compact to 
glorify themselves, and to put down him and the frac- 
tion of the human race not belonging to their number. 
Fourthly, that it is an outrage that he is not asked to 
join them. 
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Here the company laughed a good deal, and the old 
gentleman who sits opposite said, " That's it ! that's 
it!" 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. As to 
clever people's hating each other, I think a little extra 
talent does sometimes make people jealous. They 
become irritated by perpetual attempts and failures, 
and it hurts their tempers and dispositions. Unpre- 
tending mediocrity is good, and genius is glorious ; 
but a weak flavor of genius in an essentially common 
person is detestable. It spoils the grand neutrality 
of a commonplace character, as the rinsings of an un- 
washed wine-glass spoil a draught of fair water. No 
wonder the poor fellow we spoke of, who always belongs' 
to this class of slightly flavored mediocrities, is puzzled 
and vexed by the strange sight of a dozen men of capa- 
city working and playing together in harmony. He 
and his fellows are always fighting. With them famil- 
iarity naturally breeds contempt. If they ever praise 
each other's bad drawings, or broken-winded novels,, 
or spavined verses, nobody ever supposed it was frcwn 
admiration ; it was simply a contract betwe«i them- 
selves and a publisher or dealer. 

If the Mutuals have really nothing among them 
worth admiring, that alters the question. But if they 
are men with noble powers and qualities, let me tell 
you, that, next to youthful love and family affections, 
there is no human sentiment better than that which 
unites the Societies of Mutual Admiration. And what 
would literature or art be without such associations.? 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual Admiration 
Society of which Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson, and 
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Beaumont and Fletcher were members ? Or to that 
of which Addison and Steele formed the center, and 
which gave us the Spectator? Or to that where 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Reynolds, 
and Beauclerk, and Boswell, most admiring among all 
admirers, met together ? Was there any great harm in 
the fact that the Irvings and Paulding wrote in com- 
pany ? or any unpardonable cabal in the literary union 
of Verplanck and Bryant and Sands, and as many more 
as they chose to associate with them ? 

The poor creature does not know what he is talking 
about, when he abuses this noblest of institutions. Let 
him inspect its mysteries through the knot-hole he has 
secured, but not use that orifice as a medium for his 
popgun. Such a society is the crown of a literary 
metropolis ; if a town has not material for it, and spirit 
and good feeling enough to organize it, it is a mere 
caravansary, fit for a man of genius to lodge in, but not 
to live in. Foolish people hate and dread and envy 
such an association of men of varied powers and in- 
fluence, because it is lofty, serene, impregnable, and, 
by the necessity of the case, exclusive. Wise ones are 
prouder of the title M. S. M. A. than of all their 
other honors put together. 

All generous minds have a horror of what are 

commonly called "facts." They are the brute beasts 
of the intellectual domain. Who does not know fellows 
that always have an ill-conditioned fact or two which 
they lead after them into decent company like so many 
bull-dogs, ready to let them slip at every ingenious sug- 
gestion, or convenient generalization, or pleasant fancy } 
I allow no "facts" at this table. What! Because 
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bread is good and wholesome and necessary and nour- 
ishing, shall you thrust a crumb into my windpipe 
while I am talking? Do not these muscles of mine 
represent a hundred loaves of bread? and is not my 
thought the abstract of ten thousand of these crumbs 
of truth with which you would choke off my speech ? 

[The above remark must be conditioned and qualified 
for the vulgar mind. The reader will of course under- 
stand the precise amount of seasoning which must be 
added to it before he adopts it as one of the axioms of 
his life. The speaker disclaims all responsibility for 
its abuse in incompetent hands.] 

This business of conversation is a very serious 
matter. There are men that it weakens one to talk 
with an hour more than a day's fasting would do. 
Mark this that I am going to say, for it is as good as a 
working professional man's advice, and costs you noth- 
ing : It is better to lose a pint of blood from your veins 
than to have a nerve tapped. Nobody measures your 
nervous force as it runs away, nor bandages your brain 
and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are excessively exhaust- 
ing to some people. They are the talkers who have 
what may be called jerky minds. Their thoughts do 
not run in the natural order of sequence. They say 
bright things on all possible subjects, but their zigzags 
rack you to death. After a jolting halthour with one 
of these jerky companions, talking with a dull friend 
affords great relief. It is like taking the cat in your 
lap after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be 
sure, at times ! A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp 
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does not bring more solace to our dazzled eyes than 
such a one to our minds. 

" Do not dull people bore you ? " said one of the lady- 
boarders, — the same that sent me her autograph-book 
last week with a request for a few original stanzas, 
not remembering that "The Pactolian" pays me five 
dollars a line for every thing I write in its columns. 

" Madam," said I (she and the century were in their 
teens together), "all men are bores, except when we 
want them. There never was but one man whom I 
would trust with my latch-key." 

" Who might that favored person be } " 

" Zimmermann." 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



SECOND READING. 



de^o-dandf a personal chattel for- 
feited to the church for pious 
uses. 

par^ox-ysm, violent attack. 



spe'cial-ized, consisting of minute 
knowledge of some one thing. 

ul'tim-afta, certain fixed and final 
principles of belief. 



The men of genius that I fancy most have erectile 
heads like the cobra-di-capello. You remember what 
they tell of William Pinkney, the great pleader ; how, 
in his eloquent paroxysms the veins of his neck would 
SAvell and his face flush and his eyes glitter, until he 
seemed on the verge of apoplexy. The hydraulic ar- 
rangements for supplying the brain with blood are only 
second in importance to its own organization. The 
bulbous-headed fellows that steam well when they are 
at work are the men that draw big audiences and give 
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US marrowy books and pictures. It is a good sig^ to 
have one's feet grow cold when he is writing. A great 
writer and speaker once told me that he often wrote 
with his feet in hot water ; but for this, all his blood 
would have run into his head, as the mercury some- 
times withdraws into the ball of a thermometer. 

You don't suppose that my remarks made at 

this table are like so many postage-stamps, do you, — 
each to be only once uttered } If you do, you are mis- 
taken. He must be a poor creature that does not often 
repeat himself. Imagine the author of the excellent 
piece of advice, " Know thyself," never alluding to that 
sentiment again during the course of a protracted exist- 
ence ! Why, the truths a man carries about with him 
are his tools ; and do you think a carpenter is bound to 
use the same plane but once to smooth a knotty board 
with } or to hang up his hammer after it has driven its 
first nail .? I shall never repeat a conversation, but an 
idea often. I shall use the same types when I like, but 
not commonly the same stereotypes. A thought is 
often original, though you have uttered it a hundred 
times. It has come to you over a new route, by a new 
and express train of associations. 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be caught making 
the same speech twice over, and yet be held blameless. 
Thus, a certain lecturer, after performing in an inland 
city, where dwells a Litt&atrice of note, was invited to 
meet her and others over- the social teacup. She pleas- 
antly referred to his many wanderings in his new occu- 
pation. " Yes," he replied, " I am like the Huma, the 
bird that never lights, being always in the cars, as 
he is always on the wing." — Years elapsed. The lee- 
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turer visited the same place once more for the same 
purpose. Another social cup after the lecture, and a 
second meeting with the distinguished lady. " You 
are constantly going from place to place," she said. — 
"Yes," he answered, "I am like the Huma," — and 
finished the sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over him that he had 
made this fine speech, word for word, twice over ! Yet 
it was not true, as the lady might perhaps have fairly 
inferred, that he had embellished his conversation with 
the Huma daily during that whole interval of years. 
On the contrary, he had never once thought of the 
odious fowl until the recurrence of precisely the same 
circumstances brought up precisely the same idea. He 
ought to have been proud of the accuracy of his mental 
adjustments. Given certain factors, and a sound brain 
should always evolve the same fixed product with the 
certainty of Babbage's calculating machine. 

What a satire, by the way, is that machine on 

the mere mathematician ! A Frankenstein-monster, a 
thing without brains and without heart, too stupid to 
make a blunder : that turns out results like a corn- 
sheller, and never grows any wiser or better, though it 
grind a thousand bushels of them ! 

I have an immense respect for a man of talents plus 
"the mathematics." But the calculating power alone 
should seem to be the least human of qualities, and 
to have the smallest amount of reason in it ; since a 
machine can be made to do the work of three or four 
calculators, and better than any one of them. Some- 
times I have been troubled that I had not a deeper in- 
tuitive apprehension of the relations of numbers. But 
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the triumph of the ciphering hand-organ has consoled 
me. I always fancy I can hear the wheels clicking in a 
calculator's brain. The power of dealing with numbers 
is a kind of "detached lever" arrangement, which may 
be put into a mighty poor watch. I suppose it is about 
as common as the power of moving the ears voluntarily, 
which is a moderately rare endowment. 

Little localized powers, and little narrow streaks 

of specialized knowledge, are things men are very apt 
to be conceited about. Nature is very wise ; but for 
this encouraging principle how many small talents and 
little accomplishments would be neglected ! Talk about 
conceit as much as you like, it is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet, and renders 
it endurable. Say rather it is like the natural unguent 
of the sea-fowl's plumage, which enables him to shed 
the rain that falls on him and the wave in which he 
dips. When one has had all his conceit taken out of 
him, when he has lost all his illusions, his feathers will 
soon soak through, and he will fly no more. 

"So you admire conceited people, do you.^" said the 
young lady who has come to the city to be finished off 
for — the duties of life. 

I am afraid you do not study logic at your school, my 
dear. It does not follow that I wish to be pickled in 
brine because I like a salt-water plunge at Nahant. I 
say that conceit is just as natural a thing to human 
minds as a center is to a circle. But little-minded 
people's thoughts move in such small circles that five 
minutes' conversation gives you an arc long enough to 
determine their whole curve. An arc in the movement 
of a large intellect does not sensibly di£Eer from a 
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Straight line. Even if it have the third vowel as its 
center, it does not soon betray it. The highest thought, 
that is, is the most seemingly impersonal ; it does not 
obviously imply any individual center. 

What are the great faults of conversation } Want 

of ideas, want of words, want of manners, are the prin- 
cipal ones, I suppose you think. I don't doubt it, but I 
will tell you what I have found spoil more good talks 
than any thing else, — long arguments on special points 
between people who differ on the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which these points depend. No men can 
have satisfactory relations with each other until they 
have agreed on certain ultimata of belief not to be dis- 
turbed in ordinary conversation, and unless they have 
sense enough to trace the secondary questions depend- 
ing upon these ultimate beliefs to their source. In 
short, just as a written constitution is essential to the 
best social order, so a code of finalities is a necessary 
condition of profitable talk between two persons. Talk- 
ing is like playing on the harp ; there is as much in 
laying the hand on the strings to stop their vibrations 
as in twanging them to bring out their music. 

Do you mean to say the pun-question is not 

clearly settled in your minds } Let me lay down the 
law upon the subject. Life and language are alike 
sacred. Homicide and verbicide — that is, violent treat- 
ment of a word with fatal results to its legitimate 
meaning, which is its life — are alike forbidden. Man- 
slaughter, which is the meaning of the one, is the same 
as man's laughter, which is the end of the other. A 
pun IS primd facie an insult to the person you are talk- 
ing with. It implies utter indifference to or sublime 
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contempt for his remarks, no matter how serious. I 
speak of total depravity, and one says all that is written 
on the subject is deep raving. I have committed my 
self-respect by talking with such a person. I should 
like to commit him, but can not, because he is a nui- 
sance. Or I speak of geological convulsions, and he 
asks me what was the cosine of Noah's ark ; also, 
whether the Deluge was not a deal huger than any 
modern inundation. 

A pun does not commonly justify a blow in return. 
But if a blow were given for such cause, and death 
ensued, the jury would be judges both of the facts and 
of the pun, and might, if the latter were of an aggra- 
vated character, return a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
Thus, in a case lately decided before Miller, J., Doe pre- 
sented Roe a subscription paper, and urged the claims 
of suffering humanity. Roe replied by asking, When 
charity was like a top } It was in evidence that Doe 
preserved a dignified silence. Roe then said, " When it 
begins to hum." Doe then — and not till then — struck 
Roe, and his head happening to hit a bound volume of 
"The Monthly Rag-bag and Stolen Miscellany," intense 
mortification ensued, with a fatal result. The chief laid 
down his notions of the law to his brother justices, who 
unanimously replied "Jest so." The chief rejoined, 
that no man should jest so without being punished for 
it, and charged for the prisoner, who was acquitted, and 
the pun ordered to be burned by the sheriff. The bound 
volume was forfeited as a deodand, but not claimed, 

1 should have felt more nervous about the late 

comet, if I' had thought the world was ripe. But it is 
very green yet, if I am not mistaken ; and besides, there 
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is a great deal of coal to use up, which I can not bring 
myself to think was made for nothing. If certain things, 
which seem to me essential to a millennium, had come to 
pass, I should have been frightened ; but they have n't. 
Perhaps you would like to hear my 

LATTER-DAY WARNINGS. 

When legislators keep the law, 

When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 

When berries, whortle-, rasp-, and straw-. 
Grow bigger downwards through the box, — 

When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right, — 

When haberdashers ^ choose the stand 
Whose window hath the broadest light, — 

When preachers tell us all they think, 

And party leaders all they mean, — 
When what we pay for, that we drink, 

From real grape and coffee-bean, — 

When lawyers take what they would give. 
And doctors give what they would take, — 

When city fathers eat to live. 

Save when they fast for conscience* sake, — 

When one that hath a horse on sale 

Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 

That holds the iron on the hoof, — 

* haberdashers^ dealers in dry goods and furnishing goods. 
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When in the usual place for rips 

Our gloves are stitched with special care, 

And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair, — 

When Cuba's weeds have quite forgot 

The power of suction to resist, 
And claret-bottles harbor not 

Such dimples as would hold your fist, — 

When publishers no longer steal. 

And pay for what they stole before, — 

When the first locomotive's wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunneFs bore ; — 

Till then let Gumming blaze away, 
And Miller's saints blow up the globe ; 

But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe ! 

The company seemed to like the verses, and I prom- 
ised them to read others occasionally, if they had a mine} 
to hear them. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



THIRD READING. 



amour-propre (Fr.), self-love. 

be-fal/ored, punished. 

bo</by, stupid fellow. 

in f&lix (Lat.)y unhappy. 

op' tics, science of light and color. 



piVlo-ry, an old instrument of pun- 
ishment. 

sti-lefto, a dagger. 

vo'ce di pefto (vo'chif de pet'to)^ 
(Ital.)y guttural or chest voice. 



1 NEVER saw an author in my life — saving, per- 
haps, one — that did not purr as audibly as a full-grown 
domestic cat, on having his fur smoothed in the right 
way by a skillful hand. 

But let me give you a caution. Be very careful how 
you tell an author he is drolL Ten to one he will hate 
you ; and if he does, be sure he can do you a mischief, 
and very probably will. Say you cried over his romance 
or his verses, and he will love you and send you a copy. 
You can laugh over that as much as you like — in 
private. 

Wonder why authors and actors are ashamed of 

being funny ? — Why, there are obvious reasons, and 
deep philosophical ones. The clown knows very well 
that the women are not in love with him, but with 
Hamlet, the fellow in the black cloak and plumed hat. 
Passion never laughs. The wit knows that his place is 
at the tail of a procession. 

If you want the deep underlying reason, I must take 
more time to tell it. There is a perfect consciousness 
in every form of wit, — using that term in its general 
sense, — that its essence consists in a partial and incom- 
plete view of whatever it touches. It throws a single 
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ray, separated from the rest, — red, yellow, blue, or 
any intermediate shade, — upon an object ; never white 
light ; that is the province of wisdom. We get beau- 
tiful effects from wit, — all the prismatic colors, — but 
never the object as it is in fair daylight. A pun, which 
is a- kind of wit, is a different and much shallower trick 
in mental optics ; throwing the shadows of two objects 
so that one overlies the other. Poetry uses the rainbow 
tints for special effects, but always keeps its essential 
object in the purest white light of truth. — Will you 
allow me to pursue this subject a little further ? 

[They didn't allow me at that time, for somebody 
happened to scrape the floor with his chair just then ; 
which accidental sound, as all must have noticed, has 
the instantaneous effect that the cutting of the yellow 
hair by Iris had upon infelix Dido. It broke the charm, 
and that breakfast was over.] 

Don't flatter yourselves that friendship author- 
izes you to say disagreeable things to your intimates. 
On the contrary, the nearer you come into £l relation 
with a person, the more necessary do tact and courtesy 
become. Except in cases of necessity, which are rare, 
leave your friend to learn unpleasant truths from his 
enemies ; they are ready enough to tell them. Good- 
breeding never forgets that amour-propre is universal. 
When you read the story of the Archbishop and Gil 
Bias, you may laugh, if you will, at the poor old man's 
delusion ; but don't forget that the youth was the greater 
fool of the two, and that his master served such a booby 
rightly in turning him out of doors. 

You need not get up a rebellion against what I 

say, if you find every thing in my sayings is not exactly 
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new. You can't possibly mistake a man who means to 
be honest for a literary pickpocket. I once read an 
introductory lecture that looked to me too learned for 
its latitude. On examination, I found all its erudition 
was taken ready-made from D*Israeli. If I had been ill- 
natured, I should have shown up the little great man, 
who had once belabored me in his feeble way. But 
one can generally tell these wholesale thieves easily 
enough, and they are not worth the trouble of putting 
them in the pillory. I doubt the entire novelty of my 
remarks just made on telling unpleasant truths, yet I 
am not conscious of any larceny. 

Neither make too much of flaws and occasional over- 
statements. Some persons seem to think that absolute 
truth, in the form of rigidly stated propositions, is all 
that conversation admits. This is precisely as if a musi- 
cian should insist on having nothing but perfect chords 
and simple melodies, — no diminished fifths, no flat sev- 
enths, no flourishes, on any account. 

Now it is fair to say, that, just as music must have all 
these, so conversation must have its partial truths, its 
embellished truths, its exaggerated truths. It is in its 
higher forms an artistic product, and admits the ideal 
element as much as pictures or statues. One man who 
is a little too literal can spoil the talk of a whole table- 
ful of men of esprit, — " Yes," you say, " but who wants 
to hear fanciful people's nonsense } Put the facts to it, 
and then see where it is ! " — Certainly, if a man is too 
fond of paradox, — if he is flighty and empty, — if, in- 
stead of striking those fifths and sevenths, those harmo- 
nious discords, often so much better than the twinned 
octayes, in the music of thought, — if, instead of strik- 
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ing these, he jangles the chords, stick a fact into him 
like a stiletto. 

But remember that talking is one of the fine arts, — 
the noblest, the most important, and the most difficult, 
— and that its fluent harmonies may be spoiled by the 
intrusion of a single harsh note. Therefore conversation 
which is suggestive rather than argumentative, which 
lets out the most of each talker's results of thought, is 
commonly the pleasantest and the most profitable. It 
is not easy, at the best, for two persons talking together 
to make the most of each other's thoughts, there are so 
many of them. 

[The company looked as if they wanted an explana- 
tion.] 

When John and Thomas, for instance, are talking 
together, it is natural enough that among the six 
there should be more or less confusion and mis- 
apprehension. 

[Our landlady turned pale; — no doubt she thought 
there was a screw loose in my intellects, — and that 
involved the probable loss of a boarder. A severe- 
looking person, who wears a Spanish cloak and a sad 
cheek, fluted by the passions of the melodrama, whom 
I understand to be the professional ruffian of the neigh- 
boring theater, alluded, with a certain lifting of the 
brow, drawing down of the corners of the mouth, and 
somewhat rasping voce di petto, to Falstaff' s nine 
men in buckram. Everybody looked up. I believe 
the old gentleman opposite was afraid I should seize 
the carving-knife ; at any rate, he slid it to one side, 
as it were carelessly.] 

I think, I said, I can make it plain to Benjamin 
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Franklin here, that there are at least six personalities 
distinctly to be recognized as taking part in that 
dialogue between John and Thomas. 



Three Johns. 



Three Thomases. 



1. The real John; known only to his Maker. 

2. John's ideal John ; never the real one, and often very 

unlike him. 

3. Thomas's ideal John; ntver the real John, nor John's 

John, but often very unlike either. 

1. The real Thomas. 

2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 

3. John's ideal Thomas. 



Only one of the three Johns is taxed ; only one can 
be weighed on a platform-balance ; but the other two 
are just as important in the conversation. Let us 
suppose the real John to be old, dull, and ill-looking. 
But as the Higher Powers have not conferred on men 
the gift of seeing themselves in the true light, John 
very possibly conceives himself to be youthful, witty, 
and fascinating, and talks from the point of view of 
this ideal. 

Thomas, again, believes him to be an artful rogue, 
we will say ; therefore he is, so far as Thomas's 
attitude in the conversation is concerned, an artful 
rogue, though really simple and stupid. The same 
conditions apply to the three Thomases. It follows, 
that, until a man can be found who knows himself as 
his Maker knows him, or who sees himself as others 
see him, there must be at least six persons engaged in 
every dialogue between two. Of these, the least im- 
portant, philosophically speaking, is the one that we 
have called the real person. No wonder two disputants 
' often get angry, when there are six of them talking 
and listening all at the same time. * 
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[A very unphilosophical application of the above re- 
marks was made by a young fellow, answering to the 
name of John, who sits near me at table. A certain 
basket of peaches, a rare vegetable, little known to 
boarding-houses, was on its way to me vid this unlet- 
tered Johannes. He appropriated the three that re- 
mained in the basket, remarking that there was just 
one apiece for him. I convinced him that his practical 
inference was hasty and illogical, but in the mean time 
he had eaten the peaches.] 



• ■ ♦ 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



FOURTH READING. 



Ofi'afO'gies, resemblances of ratio. 
au-to-mafiCt self-acting. 
po/'/'ph/cBS'bco'an, many-sounding. 
po-ten't/a/, possible. 



apon'aor, one who in the baptism of 
a child stands in the place of a 
parent. 

trFads, successions of three. 



My friend, the Professor, whom I have men- 
tioned to you once or twice, told me yesterday that 
somebody had been abusing him in some of the jour- 
nals of his calling. I told him that I didn't doubt he 
deserved it ; that I hoped he did deserve a little abuse 
occasionally, and would for a number of years to come ; 
that nobody could do any thing to make his neighbors 
wiser or better without being liable to abuse for it ; 
especially that people hated to have their little mis- 
takes made fun of, and perhaps he had been doing 
something of the kind. — The Professor smiled. — Now, 
said I,'hear what I am going to say. It will not take 
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many years to bring you to the period of life when men, 
at least the majority of writing and talking men, do 
nothing but praise. Men, like peaches and pears, grow 
sweet a little while before they begin to decay. I don't 
know what it is, — whether a spontaneous change, men- 
tal or bodily, or whether it is thorough experience of 
the thanklessness of critical honesty, — but it is a fact, 
that most writers, except sour and unsuccessful ones, 
get tired of finding fault at about the time when they 
are beginning to grow old. As a general thing, I would 
not give a great deal for the fair words of a critic, if he 
is himself an author, over fifty years of age. At thirty 
we are all trying to cut our names in big letters upon 
the walls of this tenement of life ; twenty years later 
we have carved it, or shut up our jackknives. Then we 
are ready to help others, and care less to hinder any, 
because nobody's elbows are in our way. So I am glad 
you have a little life left ; you will be saccharine enough 
in a few years. 

Some of the softening effects of advancing age 

have struck me very much in what I have heard or seen 
here and elsewhere. I just now spoke of the sweeten- 
ing process that authors undergo. Do you know that 
in the gradual passage from maturity to helplessness 
the harshest characters sometimes have a period in 
which they are gentle and placid as young children } I 
have heard it said, but I can not be sponsor for its truth, 
that the famous chieftain, Lochiel, was rocked in a 
cradle like a baby, in his old age. An old man, whose 
studies had been of the severest scholastic kind, used 
to love to hear little nursery-stories read over and over 
to him. One who saw the Duke of Wellington in his 
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last years describes him as very gentle in his aspect and 
demeanor. I remember a person of singularly stern and 
lofty bearing who became remarkably gracious and easy 
in all his ways in the later period of his life. 

And that leads me to say that men often remind me 
of pears in their way of coming to maturity. Some 
are ripe at twenty, like human Jargonelles, and must 
be made the most of, for their day is soon over. Some 
come into their perfect condition late, like the autumn 
kinds, and they last better than the summer fruit. And 
some, that, like the Winter-Nelis, have been hard and 
uninviting until all the rest have had their season, get 
their glow and perfume long after the frost and snow 
have done their worst with the orchards. Beware of 
rash criticisms ; the rough and stringent fruit you con- 
demn may be an autumn or a winter pear, and that 
which you picked up beneath the same bough in August 
may have been only its worm-eaten windfalls. Milton 
was a Saint-Germain with a graft of the roseate Early- 
Catherine. Rich, juicy, lively, fragrant, russet-skinned 
old Chaucer was an Easter-Beurre ; the buds of a new 
summer were swelling when he ripened. 

There is no power I envy so much — said the 

divinity-student — as that of seeing analogies and mak- 
ing comparisons. I don't understand how it is that 
some minds are continually coupling thoughts or ob- 
jects that seem not in the least related to each other, 
until all at once they are put in a certain light, and you 
wonder that you did not always see that they were as 
like as a pair of twins. It appears to me a sort of 
miraculous gift. 

[He is rather a nice young man, and I think has an 
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appreciation of the higher mental qualities remarkable 
for one of his years and training. I try his head occa- 
sionally as housewives try eggs, — give it an intellectual 
shake and hold it up to the light, so to speak, to see if 
it has life in it, actual or potential, or only contains 
lifeless albumen.] 

You call it miraculous^ — I replied, — tossing the 
expression with my facial eminence, a little smartly, I 
fear. — Two men are walking by the polyphloesboean 
ocean, one of them having a small tin cup with which 
he can scoop up a gill of sea-water when he will, and 
the other nothing but his hands, which will hardly hold 
water at all, — and you call the tin cup a miraculous 
possession ! It is the ocean that is the miracle, my 
infant apostle ! Nothing is clearer than that all things 
are in all things, and that just according to the inten- 
sity and extension of our mental being we shall see the 
many in the one and the one in the many. Did Sir 
Isaac think what he was saying when he made his 
speech about the ocean, — the child and the pebbles, 
you know ? Did he mean to speak slightingly of a 
pebble ? Of a spherical solid which stood sentinel over 
its compartment of space before the stone that became 
the pyramids had grown solid, and has watched it until 
now ! ' A body which knows all the currents of force 
that traverse the globe ; which holds by invisible threads 
to the ring of Saturn and the belt of Orion ! A body 
from the contemplation of which an archangel could 
infer the entire inorganic universe as the simplest of 
corollaries ! A throne of the all-pervading Deity, who 
has guided its every atom since the rosary of heaven 
was strung with beaded stars ! 
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So, — to return to our walk by the ocean, — if all 
that poetry has dreamed, all that insanity has raved, all 
that maddening narcotics have driven through the 
brains of men, or- smothered passion nursed in the 
fancies of women, — if the dreams of colleges and con- 
vents and boarding-schools, — if every human feeling 
that sighs, or smiles, or curses, or shrieks, of groans, 
should bring all their innumerable images, such as come 
with every hurried heart-beat, — the epic which held 
them all, though its letters filled the zodiac, would be 
but a cupful from the infinite ocean of similitudes and 
analogies that rolls through the universe. 

[The divinity-student honored himself by the way in 
which he received this. He did not swallow it at once, 
neither did he reject it ; but he took it as a pickerel 
takes the bait, and carried it off with him to his hole 
(in the fourth story) to deal with at his leisure.] 

Here is another remark made for his especial 

benefit. — There is a natural tendency in many persons 
to run their adjectives together in triads y as I have 
heard them called, — thus: He was honorable, court- 
eous, and brave ; she was graceful, pleasing, and virtu- 
ous. Dr. Johnson is famous for this ; I think it was 
Bulwer who said you could separate a paper in the 
" Rambler " into three distinct essays. Many of our 
writers show the same tendency, — my friend, the Pro- 
fessor, especially. Some think it is in humble imitation 
of Johnson, — some that it is for the sake of the stately 
sound only. I don't. think they get to the bottom of it. 
It is, I suspect, an instinctive and involuntary effort of 
the mind to present a thought or image with the three 
dimensions that belong to every solid, — an unconscious 
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handling of an idea as if it had length, breadth, and 
thickness. It .is a great deal easier to say this than 
to prove it, and a great deal easier to dispute it than to 
disprove it. But mind this : the more we observe and 
study, the wider we find the range of the automatic and 
instinctive principles in body, mind, and morals, and the 
narrower the limits of the self-determining conscious 
movement. 



• m • 



THE BALLAD OF THE OYSTERMAN. 

It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river-side. 
His shop was just upon the bank, his boat was on the 

tide; 
The daughter of a fisherman, that was so straight and 

slim. 
Lived over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 

It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlighb evening, a-sitting in the shade ; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much as if to 

say, 
" Tm wide awake, young oysterman, and all the folks 

away.'* 

Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 
" I guess ril leave the skiff at home, for fear that folks 

should see ; 
I read it in the story-book, that, for to kiss his dear, 
Leander swam the Hellespont, — and I will swim this 

here.'' 
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And he has leaped into the waves, and crossed the 

shining stream, 
And he has clambered up the bank, all in the moonlight 

gleam ; 
O there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft as 

rain, — 
But they have heard her father's step, and in he leaps 

again ! 

Out spoke the ancient fisherman, — " O what was that, 

my daughter?" 
" 'Twas nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw into the water.*' 
" And what is that, pray tell me, love, that paddles off 

so fast?" 
"It's nothing but a porpoise, sir, that's been a-swim- 

ming past." 

Out spoke the ancient fisherman, — " Now bring me my 

harpoon ! 
I'll get into my fishing-boat, and fix the fellow soon." 
Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a snow-white 

lamb. 
Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks, like seaweed 

on a clam. 

Alas for those two loving ones ! she waked not from her 

swound, 
And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves was 

drowned ; 
But Fate has metamorphosed them, in pity of their woe, 
And now they keep an oyster-shop for mermaids down 

below. 
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THE STEAMBOAT. 

See how yon flaming herald treads 

The ridged and rolling waves, 
As, crashing o'er their crested heads. 

She bows her surly slaves ! 
With foam before and fire behind. 

She rends the clinging sea, 
That flies before the roaring wind, 

Beneath her hissing lee. 

The morning spray, like sea-born flowers, 

With heaped and glistening bells, 
Falls round her fast, in ringing showers, 

With«every wave that swells ; 
And, burning o'er the midnight deep. 

In lurid fringes thrown. 
The living gems of ocean sweep 

Along her flashing zone. 

With clashing wheel, and lifting keel. 

And smoking torch on high, 
When winds are loud, and billows reel. 

She thunders foaming by ; 
When seas are silent and serene, 

With even beam she glides. 
The sunshine glimmering through the green 

That skirts her gleaming sides. 

Now, like a wild nymph, far apart 
She veils her shadowy form, 
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The beating of her restless heart 

Still sounding through the storm ; 
Now answers, like a courtly dame, 
* The reddening surges o'er. 
With flying scarf of spangled flame, 
The Pharos of the shore. 

To-night yon pilot shall not sleep, 
Who trims his narrowed sail ; 

To-night yon frigate scarce shall keep 
Her broad breast to the gale ; 

And many a foresail, scooped and strained. 
Shall break from yard and stay. 

Before this smoky wreath has stained 

The rising mist of day. 

« 

Hark ! hark ! I hear yon whistling shroud, 

I see yon quivering mast ; 
The black throat of the hunted cloud 

Is panting forth the blast ! 
An hour, and, whirled like winnowing chaff. 

The giant surge shall fling 
His tresses o*er yon pennon staff. 

White as the sea-bird's wing ! 

Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep ; 

Nor wind nor wave shall tire 
Those fleshless arms, whose pulses leap 

With floods of living fire ; 
Sleep on, — and, when the morning light 

Streams o'er the shining bay, 
O think of those for whom the night 

Shall never wake in day ! 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 

I WROTE some lines once on a time 

In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would say 

They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die ; 
Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am I. 

I called my servant, and he came ; 

How kind it was of him. 
To mind a slender man like me, 

He of the mighty limb ! 

" These to the printer," I exclaimed, 

And, in my humorous way, 
I added (as a trifling jest), 

"There'll be the devil to pay." 

He took the paper, and I watched, 

And saw him peep within ; 
At the first line he read, his face 

Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next ; the grin grew broad. 

And shot from ear to ear ; 
He read the third ; a chuckling noise 

I now began to hear. 
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The fourth ; he broke into a roar ; 

The fifth ; his waistband split ; 
The sixth ; he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man. 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 



• ■ • 



THE VOICELESS. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, — 
But o*er their silent sister's breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number } 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them : 
Alas for those that-never sing, 

But die with all their music in them ! 

Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 

Whose song has told their hearts' sad story, - 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 

The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 

O'er Sappho's memory-haunted billow. 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 

On nameless sorrow's churchyard pillow. 
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O hearts that break and give no sign 

Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till death pours out his cordial wine 

Slow-dropped from Misery's crushing presses, — 
If singing breath or echoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 



• ■ • 



"THE BOYS." 

Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac's cheat and the Catalogue's spite ! 
Old Time is a li^tr ! We're twenty to-night ! 

We're twenty! We're twenty! Who says we are 

more ? 
He's tipsy, — young jackanapes ! — show him the door ! 
" Gray temples at twenty ?" — Yes ! white if we please : 
Where the snow-flakes- fall thickest there's nothing can 

freeze ! 

Was it snowing I spoke of } Excuse the mistake ! 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake ! 
We want some new garlands for those we have shed, — 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 

We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been 

told. 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old : — 
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That boy we call "Doctor," and this we call "Judge;" 
It's a neat little fiction, — of course it's all fudge. 

That fellow's the " Speaker," — the one on the right ; 
" Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to-night } 
That's our " Member of Congress," we say when we 

chaff; 
There's the " Reverend " What's his name 1 — don'f 

make me laugh. 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 

So they chose him right in, — a good joke it was too ! 

There's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain. 
That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire. 
We called him "The Justice," but now he's "The 
Squire." 

And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for th6 brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, "My country," "of thee!" 

You hear that boy laughing } — You think he's all 

fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
TJie children laugh loud as they troop to his call. 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of 

all! 
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Yes, we're boys, — always playing with tongue or with 

pen; 
And I sometimes have asked. Shall we ever be men ? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay. 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away ? 

Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its gray ! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys. 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, the Boys ! 



• ■ » 



THE SECRET OF THE STARS. 

Is man's the only throbbing heart that hides 
The silent spring that feeds its whispering tides ? 
Speak from thy caverns, mystery-breeding Earth, 
Tell the half-hinted story of thy birth. 
And calm the noisy champions who have thrown 
The book of types against the book of stone ! 

Have ye not secrets, ye refulgent spheres. 
No sleepless listener of the starlight hears ? 
In vain the sweeping equatorial pries 
Through every world-sown corner of the skies. 
To the far orb that so remotely strays 
Our midnight darkness is its noonday blaze ; 
In vain the climbing soul of creeping man 
Metes out the heavenly concave with a span, 
Tracks into space the long-lost meteor's trail. 
And weighs an unseen planet in the scale ; 
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Still o'er their doubts the wan-eyed watchers sigh, 
And Science lifts her still unanswered cry : 
" Are all these worlds, that speed their circling flight, 
Dumb, vacant, soulless, — baubles of the night ? 
Warmed with God*s smile and wafted by his breath. 
To weave in ceaseless round the dance of Death ? 
Or rolls a sphere in each expanding zone, 
Crowned with a life as varied as our own ? " 

Maker of earth and stars ! If thou hast taught 
By what thy voice hath spoke, thy hand hath wrought. 
By all that Science proves, or guesses true, 
More than thy Poet dreamed, thy prophet knew, — 
The heavens still bow in darkness at thy feet. 
And shadows veil thy cloud-pavilioned seat ! 

Not for ourselves we ask thee to reveal 
One awful word beneath the future's seal ; 
What thou shalt tell us, grant us strength to bear ; 
What thou withholdest is thy single care. 
Not for ourselves ; the present clings too fast. 
Moored to the mighty anchors of the past ; 
But when, with angry snap, some cable parts. 
The sound re-echoing in our startled hearts, — 
When, through the wall that clasps the harbor round, 
And shuts the raving ocean from its bound. 
Shattered and rent by sacrilegious hands, 
The first mad billow leaps upon the sands, — 
Then to the Future's awful page we turn, 
And what we question hardly dare to learn. 

Still let us hope ! for while we seem to tread 
The time-worn pathway of the nations dead. 
Though Sparta laughs at all our warlike deeds, 
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And buried Athens claims our stolen creeds, 

Though Rome, a specter on her broken throne, 

Beholds our eagle and recalls her own. 

Though England fling her pennons on the breeze 

And reign before us mistress of the seas, — 

While calm-eyed History tracks us circling round 

Fate's iron pillar where they all were bound, 

She sees new beacons crowned with brighter flame 

Than the old watch-fires, like, but not the same 

Still in our path a larger curve she finds, 

The spiral widening as the chain unwinds ! 

No shameless haste shall spot with bandit-crime 

Our destined empire snatched before its time. 

Wait, — wait, undoubting, for the winds have caught 

From our bold speech the heritage of thought ; 

No marble form that sculptured truth can wear 

Vies with the image shaped in viewless air ; 

And thought unfettered grows through speech to deeds, 

As the broad forest marches in its seeds. 

What though we perish ere the day is won ? 

Enough to see its glorious work begun ! 

The thistle falls before a trampling clown. 

But who can chain the flying thistle-down } 

Wait while the fiery seeds of freedom fly, 

The prairie blazes when the grass is dry ! 

What arms might ravish, leave to peaceful arts. 
Wisdom and love shall win the roughest hearts ; 
So shall the angel who has closed for man 
The blissful garden since his woes began 
Swing wide the golden portals of the West, 
And Eden's secret stand at length confessed ! 
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CONTENTMENT. 

" Man wants but little here below." 

Little I ask ; my wants are few ; 

I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do), 

That I may call my own ; 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 

Plain food is quite enough for me ; 

Three courses are as good as ten ; — 
If Nature can subsist on three, 

Thank Heaven for three. Amen ! 
I always thought cold victual nice ; — 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 

I care not much for gold or land ; — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, — 

Some good bank-stock, — some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share, — 

I only ask that Fortune send 

A little more than I shall spend. 

Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names ; 

I would, perhapSy be Plenipo, — 
But only near St. James ; 

Tm very sure I should not care 

To fill our Gubernator's chair. 
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Jewels are baubles ; 'tis a sin 

To care for such unfruitful things ; — 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 

Some, not so large^ in rings, — 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Will do for me ; — I laugh at show. 

My dame should dress in cheap attire 

(Good heavy silks are never dear) ; — 
I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 

I would not have the horse I drive 

So fast that folks must stop and stare ; 
An easy gait — two, forty-five — 
Suits me ; I do not care ; — 
Perhaps, for just a single spurts 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 

Of pictures, I should like to own 

Titians and Raphaels three or four, — 
I love so much their style and tone, — 

One Turner, and no more, 
(A landscape, — foreground golden dirt, — 
The sunshine painted with a squirt.) 

Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear ; 
The rest upon an upper floor ; — 
Some little luxury there 
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Of red morocco's gilded gleam, 
And vellum rich as country cream. 

Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 

/ value for their power to please. 
And selfish churls deride ; — 

One Stradivarius, I confess. 

Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 

Wealth's wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ; — 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn. 

But all must be of buhl } 
Give grasping pomp its double share, — 
I ask but one recumbent chair. 

Thus humble let me live and die. 

Not long for Midas' golden touch ; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

I shall not miss them mucky — 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content ! 




